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Pause for Policy 


et prayers ah now stands adjourned until January 29th. Mr 
Churchill’s ministers have almost two months in which to evolve 
and clarify their policies before facing the House of Commons again. 
But for a large part of that time the Prime Minister and others will 
be in Washington and Ottawa. The greatest mistake the Government 
could make would be to think that the framing of its major policies 
either must or should wait on the results of that visit. The mission 
to Washington is of first importance to British foreign policy, but there 
can be no questi, n of its leading either to an immediate large trans- 
fusion of American aid for Britain or to a sharp reduction in the scale 
of British rearmament in 1952. And its impact on the Government's 
problems at home must therefore be small. It may modify them in 
degree but it cannot affect their nature—or their urgency. With a 
large deficit in external trade, with manpower for essential work 
increasingly scarce while other workers are under-employed for lack 
of materials, with wages pushing up prices in an ever faster spiral— 
in these circumstances there can be mo escape from the drastic 
measures that are needed to remove the over-load on the British 
economy. If action is to be taken in time to save this country from an 
unparalleled crisis, it is essential that the broad lines of policy should 
be defined before Mr Churchill goes to Washington and that other 
ministers should be left with firm instructions to make up their own 
minds on the details. 


The initial effort of decision ought not now to be difficult. 
Ministers have the advantage that they can feel fairly confident after 
their first six weeks in office. They have not demonstrated that they 
will in the end find adequate solutions to Britain’s problems in the 
modern world. That would be expecting too much. But their first 


experience should at least have encouraged ministers to boldness in 
the tasks they now have to tackle. 


For three reasons, the Government’s first brief spell can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. In the first place, the technical task of keeping 
a majority in Parliament has been easier than the Conservatives could 
have hoped a month ago. In most divisions there have been more 
Labour than Conservative absentees. Though some of Mr Churchill’s 
appointments greatly displeased his supporters on the back benches, 
their loyalty and their zeal to keep the Government in office could 
hardly be greater. Moreover, no Liberal has yet voted against the 
Government. It is only the Opposition that may sometimes divide 
itself between the two voting lobbies, as happened after the debate on 
the Japanese peace treaty. There will not, of course, be any such split 
to help the Government on critical issues like steel and the Budget. 
Next year the Labour party may bé in the mood to summon its full 
strength continually and to harass the Government with constant 
close divisions. But even so the chances of a Government defeat will 
remain small. There is always a possibility that external misfortunes 
or their own failures may destroy the Conservatives’ mandate or their 
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1378 
self-confidence. But first impressions suggest that there 
is nothing in the nature of the new Parliament that need 
force the Government out of office before five years are 
up. The past six weeks have strengthened the hope that 
the votes of October 25th succeeded in their main func- 
tion of providing the British people with a stable 
government. 

Victory in the division lobbies is the condition on 
which government survives ; it is not the test of its suc- 
cess. The second reason for satisfaction about the 
Government’s performance so far—and on the long view 
perhaps the more encouraging reason—is that most of 
its members have done well in debate. It is true that 
the Opposition has often had the better of the immediate 
argument, as was to be expected. It is twelve years since 
the Conservatives, as a party, held office, in the vastly 
different conditions of prewar government. For the 
time being their opponents are bound to be far better 
briefed than they in current problems. And after so 
narrow an electoral defeat, the morale of the Opposition 
is uncommonly good. Above all, the Tories have been 
' going through the difficult phase of unsaying some of 
their election speeches ; Labour has had easy points to 
score. Ministers have come through all these difficulties 
without much damage. The fundamental reason is, no 
doubt, that Labour also does not know where it is going. 
It may complain about Tory vagueness and uncertainty, 
but for the present the public mind remains more 
impressed by the fact that Mr Attlee’s Government 
exhausted its appeal primarily because it ran out of ideas, 
or at any rate out of agreed ideas. Labour has to find a 
policy before it can oppose effectively just as much as the 
Conservative party has to find a policy before it can 
govern effectively. And ministers have given some 
promise of getting to that point less slowly than the front 
bench opposite to them. 

* 


Where this superiority is most obvious—in the dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs—it rests chiefly on the accident 
of personalities. Mr Eden comes into his own when 
armed with an official brief; on foreign affairs, Mr. 
Morrison is even worse without a brief than he was with 
one. But the differences in skill between the parties go 
deeper than that. There have been weaknesses on the 
Tory side—the lack of the ready answer or the occasional 
clumsiness in debate by junior ministers. One example 
of opportunity missed is the free run of the Opposition 
with the childish claim-that by raising interest rates the 
Government is transferring money from the taxpayer to 
the banks, which are identified by the cruder 
propagandists -as the Conservative party’s financial 
backers. But in general Mr Churchill’s lawyers and 
brigadiers, as well as his more experienced ministers, 
promise to be able politicians as well as competent 
administrators. There is more young talent to call on 
when Mr. Churchill is ready to recast his administration. 
In office, even more than in opposition, the Conservative 
party of the nineteen fifties is at least very different from 
that of the thirties. If they have the courage of their 
convictions when they come to frame their policies, 
ministers can be reasonably confident of their ability to 
expound their case effectively in Parliament and through 
Parliament to the country. 

The third reason for satisfaction with the past six weeks 
is that the Conservatives have managed to throw off fairly 
lightly the burden of false hopes that surrounded their 
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inevitable. The discred g ever encourape 
the hopes, not in dispelling them now. ‘The iljusion i 
large improvements could be ‘achieved wuld t 
probably never very widely entertained. Visions of 
meat, lower prices and more houses overnig!: haye nh 
to the legitimate merriment of the Labou: ackbencher 
but without seriously weakening the Govan 
standing in the country. It has beep she deliberm, 
strategy of ministers to emphasise the cii/iculties ad 
particularly the economic crisis, with which: the county 


is beset. By this realism they have freed their hands - if 
they do not next year embark on the 
necessary to bring this country’s expenditure within ; 
resources, they will have only the iietin, pan 
will to blame. | 
_ Reasons for optimism :can also be found on the othe 
side of the House of Commons. There arc no signs a 
of that large swing towards the extreme | eft that many 
people predicted for Labour in opposition. Mr. Attlee 
has led his party out of office with no diminwtion—rather 
indeed, with an increase—in his personal reputation, |; 
is significant that, in spite of the defeat, there has been 
no word of criticism of his decision to go to the country 
in October. Undoubtedly, his principal lieutenant, Mr 
Morrison, ‘has suffered a sharp eclipse and now sits for 
the most part silent and strangely inhibited. But in Mr 
Gaitskell a vigorous new spokesman on thc right of the 
party has been found ; he has already proved himself to 
be deft in opposition and as efficient in criticising as he 
was in the expository argument proper to a Chancellor, 
By contrast, ‘the left wing of the party remains dis- 
orgamised and confused. Mr Shinwell’s bid to lead it 
rests on nothing more than the ability to strike a bitter, 
plaintive note that he demonstrated in wartime. Mr Bevan 
has been notably cautious both in Parliament and outside 
it. The active propaganda for a left-wing policy is stil 
confined to the small and ineffective group of back- 
benchers who were engaged in it long before Mr Bevan 
manceuvred himself out of office, and who found in him 
a standard round which to rally support rather than a 
leader. He remains the leader on the left rather than 
the leader of the Left. He may at some point choose to 
split the party by demanding a sharp change to a more 
thorough-going Socialism. He is at least as likely to be 
content with a course in practice only a few points to the 
left of the present official line. In either event, he is 
unlikely to act quickly. For a time at least Labour will 
not veer sharply from the attitudes it found necessary 
when in power. 
The past six weeks thus provide hope that on both 


of their own 


sides this Parliament will be superior to most of those 
that have sat since 1918. It will certain), be keen m 
debate. No doubt it will often be bitter anc nreasonable 
in party controversy ; but beneath those co | roversies It 
should be united in a tolerably close appro.) © realism | 
and in a genuine desire to meet nationa! problems 1 
which neither side can pretend to have ready answers. If 
that spirit is realised, ministers can have © ¢xcuse fot 


timidity. It will be their task in the next «: 
make up their minds on coherent policies 20 then © be 
willing to face tem unpopularity for the sake af 
what they honestly believe to be necessary. 

culties and dangers are even greater tha: 
defeated Labour, it is also true that the sto 
politics is now far healthier: courageo : 
no more than the ordinary foresight of stat manship. 
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Rhineland Chancellor 


HE visit to London of the West German Chancellor 

has had, and deserved, a good press. For Dr 
Adenauer’s personality and record have done more than 
any other single factor to create the belief that Europe 
can make a new start with Germany. He has proved 
trustworthy and consistent. He has shown neither the 
subservience that inspires distrust nor the “ heroic ” 
rouch that has bedevilled German politics; he is by 
temperament capable of neither. He has bargained with 
the occupation powers, toughly but honestly. In his 
>o-operation with the French on the idea of a European 
Army and on the Schuman Plan he,has led rather than 
followed German public opinion ; and no western poli- 
tician with a tiny and frail majority in parliament has 
shown greater courage and agility in dealing with his 
political opponents, Just as Mr Churchill can think of a 
new approach to Moscow without being accused of 
appeasement, so Dr Adenauer can speak as a patriot of 
German rights to equality without being accused of 
echoing Hitler. In fact, it is on this strong statesman of 
the Centre, rooted in the conservative traditions of Rhine- 
land Catholicism, that has fallen the task of rebuking and 
checking resurgent nationalism. 

It is important that German public opinion should not 
misunderstand the significance of Dr Adenauer’s recep- 
tion by the King and the welcome offered in London. 
Its purpose is generous: to pay tribute to a personality 
and to mark the change in Germany’s relationship with 
the West. It is not, as some Germans persist in thinking, 
a subtle game played by the eternal British competitor. 
The London visit has not been the occasion for formal 
negotiations ; the place for those is still in Bonn where 
the difficult work on defining the Federal Republic’s 
future status goes on. If the visit has inspired here and 
there some of that wishful sentimentalism about Anglo- 
German relationships that has done such great harm in 
the past, Germans would be ill-advised to give it impor- 
tance. Many people in this country still ask what lies 
behind Dr Adenauer and what will come after him. 


This question also worries the 75-year-old Chancellor. 
For he has had repeatedly to counsel patience to his 
countrymen; he has had to face charges of being an auto- 
crat, of sacrificing German interests, of being a tool of 
dollar imperialism, of resisting the people’s urge to re- 
unite with Soviet Germany. Lately the struggle has 
become more intense, as the Russians and the Germans 
of the East have bid higher and higher to win the 
Germans of the Federal Republic away from a western 


Policy. Dr Adenauer sees Germany’s salvation in close 


and permanent association with its western neighbours, 
in the first place with the traditional enemies, the French. 
And he sees that real links with France would probably 
become possible if the Germanies of East and West 
Were reunited first. He is therefore racing against time 
and the /emands of his opponents for unity and complete 
Sovereignty. He wants the ratification of the Schuman 
Plan anc the beginning of the European Army as soon 
4% Possible ; while his rival, Dr Schumacher, wants the 
Postpon: nent of both lest they should hamper the attain- 
a national unity that would give his party the 
+ seca and industrial vote of Eastern Germany. Dr 
Adenauer, for all his calm and dignity, is a man in a 
Surty to get on with his European policy. 


_ It is too often forgotten that it was Dr Adenauer who 
initiated the proposal that Western Germany should do 
something for its own defence. He saw clearly the 
danger that might have come from the armed militia of 
Soviet Germany had the western powers not given their 
guarantee of September, 1950, that any move against 
the Federal Republic would be regarded as an attack 
on themselves. And the vital difference between his 
views and those of many other Germans is that he 
sees for his state the possibility of a position half- 
way between demilitarisation and _ remilitarisation, 
half-way between impotence and a strength that would 
alarm the world. Past experience has made Germans 
fear or hope, according to their outlook, that there is 
no alternative between a state without an army and 
one which is, in fact, ruled by a military caste allied with 
chauvinistic politicians. It is the hope and aim of 
Americans and British as well as of Dr Adenauer, that 
Western Germany should grow into a democratic state 
in which the defence forces are subservient to the 
civilian power and parliamentary authority. 

It is to be hoped that the German Chancellor has 
been reassured by Mr Churchill and Mr Eden on two 
vital points. There is a widespread fear in Germany 
that Mr Churchill might, in the spirit of Yalta, buy 
peace with Russia at the cost of the Germans; or, to be 
precise, that he would agree to a neutral and completely 
disarmed state from which western troops would be 
withdrawn and which would relinquish all title to lands 
east of the Oder-Neisse. Dr Adenauer should have 
understood from Mr Eden’s declaration during the 
recent foreign affairs debate in the House of Commons 
that the fear is unfounded ; and it was firmly stated in 
the recent Paris declaration that a united Germany is 
to be integrated with the Atlantic community. Clearly, 
Russian policy is still an insuperable barrier to that 
purpose ; this explains the British preference that 
Germany should remain divided while the process of 
making it fit into European and Nato institutions 
goes on. . 


There is another point of acute controversy in 
Britain’s policy which Germans like Dr Adenauer under- 
stand: it is the determination to keep some right to 
resume full powers in Germany if its democratic institu- 
tions aré in grave danger. Political sovereignty has been 
largely transferred to Bonn already, and when the new 
contractual arrangements replace the Occupation Statute 
the transfer will be almost complete. The demand that 
it should be complete must be resisted, at any rate for 
some time to come, in the knowledge that sincere and 
energetic German democrats still regard their free insti- 
tutions as precariously rooted and exposed to attack 
from extremists of both Right and Left. On this point 
British policy should stand firm. Where it could 
sensibly relax is in its attitude to economic restrictions, 
It cannot afford such acts of crass stupidity as the Mili- 
tary Security Board’s ban on expansion of production 
capacity in the Thyssen and Reichswerke while Germany 
is asked, like all other members of the OEEC, to raise 
production by 2§ per cent. British and Allied policy 
should be content with a few essential political controls 
and cease the attempt to maintain economic controls that 
are ineffective. | 
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Arms and _ Inflation 


N the House of Commons on Monday Mr Eden 
gratified the Opposition by saying that the rearma- 
ment programme of the North Atlantic countries “ must 
be devised so as not to imperil our standard of life 


‘or democratic freedom.” How that is to be done should 


be clearer when Mr Harriman, M. Monnet and Sir 
Edwin Plowden have reported to Nato on the economic 
implications of the rearmament programme recom- 
mended by their military advisers. Meanwhile the 
tendency in public discussion is already to say that it 
cannot be done, on the ground that the mere prospect 
of rearmament has already caused the inflation that 
troubles in varying degrees all members of the Atlantic 
alliance. Rearmament is, of course, bound to be inflation- 
ary unless governments take action to counteract its 
effects, for it transfers resources from the production of 
goods that people normally consume to the production 
of war materials that are consumed only in time of war. 
And if Europe is to defend itself adequately it must first 
achieve some measure of financial stability ; otherwise 
Communist objectives in the cold war will be furthered 
by social discontent and economic distress within the 
frontiers of free Europe. Too much has been said to 
stress the difficulty of the problem and too little to 
illuminate the ways in which it might be solved. 


Fresh light has been thrown on it by the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation which has pub- 
lished a report on the struggle against inflation in which 
its 19 members have been engaged. Since the invasion 
of Korea, the European economy has shown three 
symptoms of increasing inflationary pressure: sharply 
rising retail prices, rising wage-rates, and increasing 
deficits in their overseas payments. This is the broad 
picture, although it applies more to some—generally the 
larger countries—than to others. Between June, 1950, 
and August, 1951, retail prices in the OEEC countries 
rose by between 6 and 43 per cent. In five countries— 
Austria, France, Iceland, Norway and Sweden—the rise 





exceeded 20 per cent. In nine‘countries. 
Belgium, Britain, Canada and the United S; 
was between 10 and 16 per cent. In the TeMaining fiy 
countries, among them Germany, Switzerland 4 
Turkey, retail prices rose by less than 10 per cent bn 
main cause of these movements was the potor 
scramble for commodities between September ae 
and March, 1951. There was a general fear that ie 
ages would develop, and the increased demand was 
confined to those goods required in large quantities by 
the defence programmes. The public bought, amon 
other things, more sugar, sheets and shoes—goods re. 
they remembered to have been scarce in the last wa 
The fantastic rise in commodity prices afflicted Europe 
with high prices for its essential imports. And the rise in 
import prices, was allowed to.generate a further rise jp 
wage and other costs. 

The sharp rise in commodity prices was possible only 
because manufacturers, traders and consumers alike were 
able to obtain additional credit and to draw on cash 
reserves and liquid assets. It is true that fear of the 
inflationary effects of rearmament, weak resistance among 
buyers caused by past experience of rising prices, and 
the psychological effect of large-scale stockpiling by the 
United States, all contributed to spreading the impact o 
rising commodity prices throughout the western world, 
But increased defence expenditure in itself did little to 
spur on inflation, for actual execution of rearmament 
programmes was until recently quite small. If a single 
cause is sought for this upward rush, it exists in the 
inflationary tendencies, often partially suppressed, that 
have existed in Europe since the end of the war. This 
point is often overlooked in current controversy. Almost 


hich include 
ates, the rise 


- half of the countries within the Atlantic community 


have suffered since 1946 an almost continuous decline 
in the purchasing power of their national currency, 
Marshall aid did not cure the disease ; only the European 
governments could have done that, aided by American 








These two charts attempt to compare the increases in retail prices with increases in import prices in the first case and with increases 

im wage rates in the second. IneChart I if the increase in retail prices were wholly due to higher import prices the countries would 

lie along the diagonal line. The fact that they all lie above this line indicates that other factors contributed to the rise in domestic 

prices ; this was most marked for France and least for Germany. Chart II shows that in most countries wagé-rates have kept pace 
with retail prices, except in Denmark where they have risen much more steeply. 
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senerosity, if they had curbed domestic monetary 
demand, and this they failed to do. 


Broadly speaking, the rise in the cost of living in most 
countries has been’matched by a rise in wage-rates. In 
Britain and France wages and prices are still rising. In 
certain countries, particularly where unemployed 
resources existed, output per man-hour has increased, 
‘hus mitigating the rise in the cost of labour per unit 
of output ; but it is doubtful whether this applies to 
Europe 2s a whole. Gross profits have also increased 
sharply during the past year and in some countries have 
added to the income inflation. But whereas profits repre- 
sent the difference between revenue and expenditure, 
wage-rates are among the most inflexible of industrial 
costs, and it would seem that European industry in future 
is likely to be burdened with a high cost of labour. This 
can be offset only by a corresponding rise in productivity, 
as the United States has demonstrated ; but in the larger 
European countries, notably Britain, productivity is no 
longer increasing as fast as it did. 

The third feature of Europe’s inflation is the failure 


of most OEEC countries to ‘balance their overseas pay- 
ments against their overseas income’ Most countries 


| have seen their terms of trade deteriorating. The 


exceptions were Belgium, Norway, Sweden and Turkey. 
Europe, unlike the United States, has to import most of 
its raw materials, and the prices of its exports of food 
and manufactured goods have risen much more slowly 
and modestly than the cost of its imports. Western 
Europe’s general payments deficit with the rest of the 
world in 1950 amounted to about $1,000 million. In the 
first half of 1951 the total deficit had increased to an 
annual rate of about $2,500 million. If import and export 
prices had remained unchanged the deficit would have 
been no more than $500 million. But import prices rose 


|} much faster than export prices and,the extra cost to 


Europe was of the order of $2,000 million. This rough 
calculation shows the burden on Europe of worsening 
terms of trade. But as soon as North America is included 
in the calculations—as it is in the OEEC report— 
Europe’s deficit is outweighed by North America’s sur- 
plus. The best illustration of the fact that Europe, even 
given the co-operation of the sterling area, is no longer 


| 4 self-contained economic area is to be found in the 


experience that when the American economy is in the 
throes of inflation Europe’s balance of payments problem 
fades into the background ; but as soon as Americans take 


steps to curb domestic expenditure Europe experiences 
an alarming deficit. 


Something has already been done to check the infla- 
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tion. Many countries have increased taxation, and savings 
have risen. Consumer expenditure has recently tended to 
fall, and manufacturers and traders have been using up 
their stocks. American stockpiling has been curtailed, 
commodity prices have fallen, and some fall in the cost 
of imports compared with the price of exports may be 
expected. These are factors working against continued 
inflation, and in some countries unemployment is already 
reappearing. Indeed, the change from open inflationary 
to more stable conditions could be swift—given political 
courage. Europe’s task is to increase output while at 
the same time ensuring some measure of price stability. 
The immediate danger is not what used to be called 
“ hyper-inflation”’ but what the OEEC report. calls 
“ creeping inflation.” A continuous state of mild inflation, 
such as has existed for the past five years, encourages 
expenditure and discourages higher productivity. It 
also creates the sense of social injustice against which 
the report repeatedly warns governments. 


* 


It is not the OEEC’s business to draw political lessons 
from the economic facts it sets out ; but the facts show 
how much of the responsibility for them lies with weak 
and selfish government policies. Few of the countries 
concerned have single party governments with majorities 
sufficient to carry out courageous policies and unpopular 
decisions. If the weakness cannot be readily corrected 
the selfishness can. Governments could ask themselves 
why there has been so far no really important instance 
of mutual aid for rearmament within the European 
group of Nato. They could consider whether rearmament 
should not be carried out as a single three-year pro- 
gramme of the stature of the Marshall Plan with an 
economic Eisenhower to give leadership and enthusiasm. 
They should recall the success of the International 
Materials Conference in effectively allocating scarce 
materials at a time when many thought it impossible. It 
is pure defeatism to maintain that the industrial 
nations of the Atlantic community cannot find ways of 
sharing the burden of moderate rearmament and averting 
serious hardship to their populations. Some hardship 
there must be ; how much depends largely on the pro- 
ductive effort that governments can persuade their 
peoples to make. But governments might take courage 
to deal vigorously with both inflation and rearmament, 
if there was clear evidence that their policies formed part 
of a coherent North Atlantic plan for burden-sharing. 
If Nato fails in this, it will fail in its whole defence 


policy. 
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Whitehall and Town Hall 


L OCAL government was, as always, a very minor issue 
in the general election. But the Conservatives did 
make a point of their determination both to “ keep local 
government local” and to stop the trend towards 
“Whitehall dictatorship” which they detected—in a 
sense, rightly—in the Labour Government’s measures. It 
it therefore to be presumed that Mr Macmillan will pay 
some attention to the machinery of local government, and 
it is certainly desirable that he should do so. Mr Bevan 
was too preoccupied with launching the national health 
service to be a good minister for local government, and 
Dr Dalton’s tenure of the office was brief and turbulent. 
The new minister therefore inherits a legacy of sub- 
merged problems which, though politically prosaic, are 
administratively of considerable importance. He, in his 
turn, should beware of becoming absorbed in the housing 
issue to the exclusion of his other duties. The aim of this 
article is to consider what practical measures might 
express the Conservative approach to local government. 
The process of administrative centralisation, which has 
robbed local government of much of its traditional virility 
and independence, cannot be arrested through the simple 
exercise of good will and common sense. Its causes go 
much deeper than Whitehall’s liking for power or 
Labour’s taste for centralised planning. All parties agree 
that the central government has a duty to ensure that the 
public services are operated in all areas with a reasonable 
degree of efficiency. But the postwar attempt, also made 
with general agreement, to impose much higher standards 
of service on the local authorities has coincided with a 
shortage of the economic resources necessary for effective 
performance. 


The result has been to bind local government very 
tightly indeed to the Whitehall chariot. The authorities 


have been obliged to follow a scale of priorities closely dic- 


tated by government departments, and have been allowed 
to do hardly anything save what Whitehall has thought 
essential. This situation is, in large part, the inevitable 
result of trying to do too many things too quickly. The 
present troubles of local government are but one aspect 
of the evils of an overstrained economy. But the ultimate 
effect on the health and vitality of democratic institutions 


may be more serious than is generally realised. It is 


important for the new government to consider at least 
how the ill-effects may be limited. 


Local authorities are in law not the agents of the 
central departments but independent statutory bodies. 
Postwar exigencies have reduced them to a position 
which is often indistinguishable from that of mere agents. 
The evidence is that in all major issues of policy, and in 
many minor issues too, local councils are no longer 
able to have a will of their own. They have to do what 
they are told and they may not do more than they are 
told. This situation gives rise to two immediate dangers. 
One is that the calibre of the councillors themselves will 
suffer, since able men and women will not go through the 
time-consuming routine of local committee work if they 
are denied an effective say in affairs. The other danger 
is that local officials will look to government departments 
for orders, and perhaps even for advancement, to an 
extent that undermines their loyalty to their own 
employers. Behind these dangers there is a wider possi- 
bility. If central control goes too far, then local self- 
government simply will not work at all. 


_ The new minister cannot easily transfer mote res 
sibility and initiative back to the local councils te 


committed to national programmes for a number be : 
portant services which contain little room fo; \ocal ex et 
ment. Economic resources are as scarce as ever ad th 
controls on local government borrowing are likely to be 
tightened rather than relaxed. But even in these cong 
tions improvements are possible. The loca! governmen 
manpower committee has suggested a number of way 
in which central controls could be made less oneroys and 
crushing, though the scope of this committce was limited 


since the root causes of centralisation lic beyond jtg 
purview. : 


* 


The general lines that government policy should 
follow are clear enough. The next five years must beg 
period of retrenchment during which the postwar mass 
of social legislation is properly digested. This is no 
simply an automatic process but one that calls for quite 
as much hard thinking as the original legislation, which 
will certainly need revision in the light of practical experi- 
ence. In this process local government has an invaluable 
part to play if, in time, it is allowed to do so. 

Public attention in recent years has been focused on 
the. spectacular national programmes for health, housing, 
and education. By contrast the great enlargement of 
what may be loosely called the “ welfare ” functions of 
local government has been overlooked. A recent unofficial 
report* suggests that this is the field which now offers 
the greatest scope for initiative and experiment by local 
authorities. They have been given exclusive statutory 
responsibility for the welfare of special groups, such as 
the disabled and the aged. Duties which were previously 
discharged, if at all, as part of the old poor law have now 
to be developed into separate services. For instance, the 
provision of special kinds of accommodation and cart 
for the aged, and for the various classes of handicapped 
persons, offers an enormous field for fruitful experiment 
locally. The same may be said of the development of pre- 
ventive health services, where experiment should be 
allowed in the creation of local health centres and in the 
tackling of such matters as the “ problem family.” 

These new services are important not only in cases of 
special need but also in the ordinary life of the com 
munity. The provision of home helps, for example, cal 
do much to lighten the burden on the hospitals. Powers 
to sponsor community centres, youth clubs, theatres and 
concerts may play a significant part in the enrichmetl 
of community life. In a wider sense, a whole new field 
in community planning and development is opened up Y 
the powers conferred in the 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act. Again, some large cities are making 4 
success of civic restaurants on a large scale. although the 
general scope for commercial undertakings in local go" 
ernment—especially those of a t-making nature 
is now rather . One ific reform which woul 
help enterprising local authorities would be 2n impro'® 
ment in the procedure for extending their pow! by 
Private Bills. At present a small organised minority 
upset a council’s most ‘carefully laid plans. 
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Over the whole field of welfare and community 
services. there’are enormous opportunities still open to 
local government. The opportunities cannot be realised 
‘mmediately or quickly. The important point is that—in 
contrast to What has already been happening on a small 
scale—the Government should resist the temptation 
‘9 dragoon local authorities into marching at a uniform 
pace. ‘In social administration, local experiment is essen- 
ial to progress, and local authorities cannot make their 
distinctive contribution unless they are free, within limits, 
to learn from their mistakes. The same point is appli- 
cable even to those services where detailed national stan- 
dards are already in force. Immediately, indeed, that is 
the more important reform. The progressive local 
juthority has frequently shown its superiority to the 


| Government department ia the development of new 


ideas. It should be possible to lighten the weight of 
detailed instructions from the Ministry without running 
anv danger that some authorities would fall below a toler- 


able minimum standard; others would undoubtedly 
profit from more freedom. It is little short of absurd that 
the largest and most efficient county or county borough 
should be supervised almost as closely as the most back- 
ward authority. 


+ 


Two grave difficulties prejudice the chances of reviving 
local government. The first of these is the still increasing 
dependence of local authorities on Exchequer grants, 
which carry with them an elaborate apparatus of central 
control. Rates are an inelastic tax because they bear most 
heavily on the poorer members of the community. It is 
true that the rates paid by the poor are now a smaller 
proportion of their incomes than they were in 1939. 
Total rate revenue has risen by no more than §0 per cent 
since 1938-39—a modest increase by comparison with 
other forms of taxation. But local resistance to a steep 
rise in rates is very strong, and local authorities’ expendi- 
ture is likely to continue to rise faster than their rate 
revenue. Certainly no large increase in rates is conceiv- 
able until after the rating revaluation that has now been 
postponed, 

Although a final verdict must wait until revaluation 
has been carried out, the Exchequer equalisation grant 
seems to have done much to even out the incidence of 
rates and to assist the poorer authorities. There are 
exceptions, and the education grant (which is roughly 
four times as big as the equalisation grant) is distributed 
with obvious lack of relation to the local needs ef certain 
arcas. ‘he grants system has brought local government 
4s a whole into a closer financial bondage. Grants 
towards the cost of particular services carry with them 
a higher degree of central control than is usually 
‘sociated with a general-purpose or block grant. In 
‘951-52, the equalisation grant accounted for under 15 
per cent of the £344 million that local authorities 
ecelved from the Exchequer, whereas the discarded 


Barca grant” accounted for about a fifth of such 
ceipts, 


In theory, the financial basis of local authorities could 
° broadened by levying some additional form of local 
‘axation—if one can be found—or by restoring rates on 


agriculture and industry. The latter course would be 
Perfectly equitable, since all the Original reasons for 


‘erating have now been removed. Another possible 
would be to reduce or abolish the percentage 


teform 
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grants for certain services, and to pay instead a larger 
general grant on a revised basis. This policy is especially 
suitable in a period of national retrenchment, since it 
reduces the Exchequer’s liability-to recoup local expendi- 
ture while giving local authorities a stronger incentive 
to economy as well as greater independence. The fact 
that such a high proportion of local. expenditure is now 
nationally determined, and therefore beyond local con- 
trol, presents an obvious difficulty. But all these possi- 
bilities deserve serious and early consideration. 


The second major problem which needs tackling is the 
long-standing one of areas and functions. No Govern- 
ment is ever anxious to tackle this issue. But at least 
the new Government must feel alarm about the 
decay of the minor local authorities, whilst the claims 
of many large towns for boundary extensions cannot in 
equity be longer postponed. A consideration of these 
particular problems might well persuade the Govern- 
ment, as it persuaded the Local Government Boundary 
Commission, that a comprehensive reform is the only 
reasonable course. At any event, it is to be hoped that 
Mr Macmillan will find time to consider these questions 
early in his career as Minister for Housing and Local 
Government. 








. ee 


Coup D’Etat in France 


Tue long talked-of coup d'etat has at length taken place, 
and like many long-expected things has at last come upon 
us somewhat by surprise. Louis Napoleon has dissolved 
the Assembly, relied upon the Army and appealed to the 
people. . . . The ultimate effects of such a sudden, bloodless \ 
and beneficent revolution, it would be premature to 
speculate upon at present. Its immediate consequences 
are remarkable and momentous enough. Supposing it 
to succeed and be established, and to be followed by no 
reaction, it clears up the political horizon in a wonderful 
degree. In the first place, the great French difficulty which 
has so long loomed like a dim and gigantic terror through 
the mist, has met with its solution. In the next place, all 
4 the hopes which the insurrectionary party throughout 
Europe founded upon the expected confusion in France 
next spring, are dissipated and annulled. . . . The year 
1852, which, a week ago, every one expected to be a year 
of convulsion, turbulence, and strife, and therefore a year 
of deranged commerce, impeded industry, and popular 
suffering, may, and probably will, be a year of profound 
peace and of general prosperity. And, finally, France, 
relieved from internal dissensions, and no longer distracted 
by perpetual change, or perpetual dread of change, may 
| be able once more to make her voice heard at the Council 

















board of Nations, and, side-by-side with England, her 
natural ally, may be able to do good service to the cause 
of peace, freedom, and justice ‘throughout Europe. But, 
as we have said, everything depends on the moderation, 
virtue, and good sense of the President. Upon his con- 
duct at this crisis depends the question whether he shall 
sink into the vulgar crowd of those usurpers who have 
sacrificed to their own aggrandisement the good of their 
fellow-citizens and the ‘honour of their country; or 
whether he shall take rank among that select, high-minded, 
and honourable few, who, though obtaining power by 
questionable means, have yet used it righteously, and 
deserved it well. . . . If his views be rational and his pur> 

poses be pure, he may have before him a long career of 
| usefulness and glory, and may leave behind him a name 
which France for many generations will pronounce with 
gratitude. 


The Economist 


December 6, 1851 
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NOTES 


Mr Lyttelton and Malaya’s Chinese 


On his visit to Malaya the Colonial Secretary has been 
confronted with the most profound issues. Fundamental to 
them all is the status of the Chinese community, and it is 
on this question that many hours of Mr Lyttelton’s dis- 
cussions with people representing all shades of Malayan 
opinion have already been spent. It has been clear for 
a long time that, while more effective military measures are 
needed against the guerrillas in the jungle, there can be 
no end to the emergency until the Malayan Chinese com- 
munity co-operates fully with the government. And this 
co-operation can be obtained only if the Chinese believe that 
it is in their interest to give it. They must be persuaded 
first that the government will win the war in the end, and 
then that victory will mean a satisfactory position for the 
Chinese in the new Malaya. 


t is easy to pay no more than lip-service to the idea, so 
revolutionary to those who knew Malaya before the war, that 
the Chinese must have equal rights of citizenship with the 
Malays. They have done little to earn it. The government 
depends on its overwhelmingly Malay police force. Com- 
munist China acts as a subversive magnet to the local Chinese. 
Nearly all the guerrillas are Chinese. The concept of 
equality involves immense constitutional and political diffi- 
culties with the sultans of the Malay states. All this is true. 
But so is the inescapable reality that the Chinese now form 
the largest racial group in the Federation plus Singapore ; 
that without them the war cannot be won ; and that already 
the formation of a Malaya Independence Party under Dato 
Onn’s leadership points towards a statesmanlike acceptance 
by some Malay leaders of the need for real communal equality 
—but on the specific condition that a united Malaya shall 
he free to decide its own destiny. 


This is not the moment to promise independence to Malaya 
by a certain date. Neither in the Malay nor in the Chinese 
community do most people ask the British to do so. But 
it is the moment to make perfectly clear the British intention 
to speed the policy of self-government, to treat all the racial 
communities as equal, to protect Malaya from its own 
guerrillas by every possible means, and then in’ the end 
to guarantee a free choice of government in the future. This 
is a self-denying policy calling for the highest qualities of 
statesmanship, but nothing less. will now do. If it could 
be accompanied, when Mr Churchill goes to Washington, 
by some statement that would mitigate the disastrous effect 
in Malaya of the recognition of Communist China, the 
Malayan Chinese community might yet play a leading role 
in bringing peace to their country of adoption. 


* * * 


Security in the Canal Zone 


Neither the British nor the Egyptian government shows 
any sign of formulating a policy for relations in the Canal 
Zone. Each lives from day to day. The Egyptians, recalling 
what happened in Palestine and India, reckon that the modern 
Englishman will abandon a position if it is made too hot 
for him ; the British pin their faith to their own exercise of 
restraint, and to the assumption that the Egyptian police 
can keep order outside the military camps. 


Unfortunately the prospects of such police efficiency are 
not bright. They are good enough in Ismailia, which has 
been evacuated by all British army families and is out of 
bounds to: all troops save those on duty; this can- be 
restricted. But the position in Port Said and Suez is 
different. There the maintenance of supplies and services 
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for the army requires 4 considerable amount of traffic and 
contact between the towns and the militarised pone Tes. 
tations to lawlessness abound and incidents re inevitable 


There are no discernible signs that the dcicrioration of 
relations has been arrested ; indeed, there have been man 
fresh casualties in Suez this week. "y 


Perhaps the gravest problem outstanding is the safery 
of British civilians unconnected with the army and stil} living 
in these two towns. Along with other foreigners (who are 
in equal danger, since an Egyptian does not quickly dis. 
tinguish between an Englishman and a Frenchman or ; 
Greek) these civilians go about their business on the authority 
of residence visas obtained from the Egyptian governmen 
In theory these visas give them the right to live unmolested - 
in practice, all might be well if the Egyptian Governmen 
were in a position to control the “ liberation militia °—gligs 
the bands which include many professional marauders—thy 
it has now officially taken over. But the Government’s record 
of inefficiency, unfulfilled promises and corruption over the 
past two years has denied it the support of the people, and 
it is too weak to resist the pressure of extremist opinion at 
all points. It is therefore likely to have to condone at least 
some “ militia” excesses. The question therefore arises 
whether the British military ought to make themselyes 
responsible for civilian safety outside the camps, which 
means taking a decisive step towards complete military control 
of the Canal Zone. The British Government does not want 
to do this, yet its dilemma is reaf. For to put off the 
decision is to run the risk that it will be made unavoidable 
later by further casualties among unoffending people. That 
is what happened over the evacuation of British soldiers 
families from Ismailia, and it must not happen again. 


* * * 


Houses to Let 


The housing debate on Tuesday gave Labour the best 
opportunity to put up an effective opposition that it has 
had so far. Its criticisms wé¥e concentrated on two parts of 
the new policy: the increase in the number of houses for 
sale and the reduction in housing standards which it was 
feared would follow. Dr Dalton argued that the increas 
in private building could not be reconciled with the Cor 
servatives’ election promise that there would be no reduction 
in the number of houses built to let. If Labour was the 
more vivacious, neither side found much new to say. On 
the Government side that was perhaps bad tactics, but it bes 
understandable ; Mr Macmillan had given a very full 
explanation of his policy the week before. 


His main answer to Labour was that it was wrong © 
assume that fewer houses would be built to let. It must 
be remembered that the new ratios, which permit 2 larger 
share of house building to private builders, apply to 1954 
and the minister has expressly said that the position will then 
be reviewed. Mr Macmillan estimated that next year the 
ratio would work out at about three council houses 10 om 
built privately, and he contended that with this ratio ® 
many houses would be built to rent next year as this. 
argument is not altogether convincing. It presupposs # 
sharper increase in private house-building than can reas 
ably be taken for granted at this stage. : 

On the question of standards, the Opposition claimed rs 
what was tolerable in a very small sector of private prea 
became much less justifiable if a large proportion of — 
were to be built outside the standards laid down i 
Dudley Committee. Honises built by private enterprise r’ 
to conform to the byelaws and also to the standards 
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Nationa! .Housebuilders’ Registration Council. These 
cructural standards are fairly close to those of the Dudley 
Commitice, though they are less easily enforced. But town 
olanning controls do not necessarily ensure that neo- 


Tudorism or other horrors will be avoided. It was hardly 
this. however, that was worrying Mr Bevan when he said 
that he always knew that the Government could build more 


houses if it built more rabbit hutches. His own party can 
hardly have thought that an adequate criticism of the entirely 
sensible decision to build more two-bedroomed houses. Mr 
Bevan, like many other Labour speakers, seemed to assume 
that after next year-Mr Macmillan would further increase 
the ratio of private building and lower standards. That is 
hardly a reasonable assumption ; it is more a confession that 
the Opposition cannot make an effective case against the 
Government’s policy as it stands. It will have to be judged 
by its practical effects. 


* * ** 


The Indiscretions of Mr Webb 


Mr Maurice Webb’s contribution to the Parliamentary 
debate on Christmas food supplies raises a point of some 
constitutional importance. He made two useful points for 
the Opposition, First, it must be agreed that an alarmist 
comparison of existing food stocks with those of the war 
years is misleading, since peacetime stocks are naturally and 
normally smaller than those carried as a precaution in siege. 
Secondly, he pointed out that the Christmas bonus is not 
a genuine extra, a piece of benevolent Santa-Clausery, but 
2 commonsense variation of supplies to meét particular 
circumstances ; almost the whole nation is at home over the 
holiday, eating the housewife’s cupboard bare without benefit 


oi canteens. 


These were sound points. But they were not the main 
substance of the case put by the former Minister of Food. 
He took the unprecedented step of citing the advice of the 
permanent officials of the Ministry of Food, whom he 
explicitly made his authority for the claim that certain 
bonuses had been allowed for and so could, and should, be 
given. The implication is not merely that Major Lloyd 
George is withholding them unnecessarily and for nefarious 
political reasons, but that he is doing so against the advice 
ot the civil servants, whose backing Mr Webb thus claims 
tor the Opposition’s criticisms. Such an argument is unpre- 
cedented coming from an ex-Minister, though Mr Webb 
could quote the lamentable example set by Mr Shinwell 
during the fuel crisis, 


In some countries this sort of allegation is familiar. If, 


whether in good faith or otherwise, it embodies serious mis- 
statements, the permanent officials in those countries can 
emerge from their anonymity and correct the error, or nail 
the lie, as vigorously as they choose. In Britain their hands 
are tied and their tongues silenced. There can be no official 
retort to misrepresentation. There cannot even be a com- 
plete check on the records of the department concerned, 
since on a change of government all verbatim minutes become 
conidential and am incoming Minister is not given access 
to the personal comments and opinions of his predecessor. 
The records which Mr Webb begged Dr Hill to consult are, 
as he well knows, not full records ; they are not decisions, 
they do not comprehensively list the grounds on which 
eccisions were made nor show who convinced or “overrode 
whom. This principle of almost confessional discretion 
towards Ministers—a discretion going almost so far as to 
nisk hampering the conduct of affairs by a new administra- 
‘lon—carr be justified only if it is matched by an equally 
‘actosarict ptinciple of discretion observed by Ministers and 
*x-Ministers themsélyes.. For the sake of a debating point, 
Mr Webb has grossly infringed that principle. If the 
intingement passes unrebuked it will be a precedent 


cndangering the whole invaluable concept of an impeccably 


- 1 ~* . . 
Reutral Civil Service, 
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Scheme for Manpower Control 


The Government seems to be getting ready to tackle 
one at least of its unpleasant tasks: many of the half million 
vacant jobs are in essential industries, and something must 
be done quickly to improve the distribution of manpower. 
As yet official thinking apparently has not got beyond 
the contemplation by a cabinet committee of proposals on 
which the late Government deferred a decision until after 
the election. These proposals come from the Ministry of 
Labour, a source not generally distinguished by the breadth 
of its outlook on economic policy. The main point is to 
revive the Control of Engagements Order, forbidding em- 
ployers to take on workers except through the labour 
exchanges. There would be some attempt to operate this 
order in conjunction with a stricter control on supplies of 
raw materials for non-essential work—as the Labour Govern- 
ment tried, unsuccessfully, to do in 1947. And the system 
would be strengthened by giving Ministry of Labour officials 
power to inspect factories suspected of hoarding labour they 
do not need. 

There are no reasons for thinking that manpower. controls 
would be any less ineffective now than they were from 1947 
to 1950. What amounts to gentle persuasion by the Ministry, 
rather than thorough-going direction, may steer a worker to 
a more important job than he would otherwise have chosen, 
but it cannot keep him there if he would really have pre- 
ferred another job. The control. of engagements is likely 
to be reflected as much in a greater waste of labour, because 
people move more quickly between jobs, as in any increase 
in the effective manpower of the essential industries. 
This will not be avoided by applying direction to employers 
rather than to workers. Official inspectors are most unlikely 
to succeed in recognising wasted labour. . And if they think 
they recognise it, what will they do? To give the Ministry 
of Labour power to order a firm to reduce its labour force 
is too arbitrary.and unfair to be thought of. The employ- 
ment exchange might be told to ignore the factory’s request 
even for normal replacements but, in face of the local 
workers’ knowledge that the factory had vacancies, such 
instructions would be effective only’ if they became in fact 
an order to ‘workers not to go to jobs they wanted. 


The basic dilemma of manpower control is inescapable. 
Drastically used, such control is incompatible with demo- 
cratic principles in peacetime. Gently used, as it was before, 
it is a piece of administrative machinery that cannot have 
important practical effects ; it is a mere pretence at a policy. 
If the Government is serious about redistributing manpower, 
its real choice is harder. It cannot tolerate a situation in 
which the manufacturer of toys can afford to pay as high 
wages as the manufacturer of aircraft. Either it must alter 
that situation or it must force workers to the aircraft factories 
in spite of it. The use of real direction is politically out of 
the question. The only effective policy is, therefore, to alter 
the economic situation ; it is to halt inflation and make non- 
essential producers unable to employ so many workers. That 
is the method of the free economy in which the Tories 
profess to believe, and if they will not use it they might as 
well recognise that they have no policy. 


* * * 


Searchlight on Aid 


France’s fat has been pulled out of the fire, at least 
temporarily. The impending dollar crisis, which forced M. 
Meyer to consider something approaching an austerity pro- 
gramme for imports, has been eased. When he warned the 
Assembly last week that France would have to cut its dollar 
imports to the bone, he based his $500 million import pro- 
gramme on the assumption of $200 million of direct economic 
aid from the United States, $150 million for American 
defence orders placed with French industry and expenditure 
of American troops in Europe, and $150 million of French 
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exports to the dollar area. Now France is to receive Ameri- 
can dollar aid amounting all in all to $600 million—an 
increase of $250 million. This will not solve the French dollar 
problem, for M. Meyer reckoned that France really needed 
$825 million worth of goods from the United States in 1952. 
Further, more than half the aid now promised will be linked 
to production and construction in France, and will depend 
on the speed with which orders can be fulfilled and airfields 
built. It is enough, however, to soften the sharpest features 
of the austerity import programme. Coal imports from 
America can now continue and petrol rationing can remain 
only a distant threat. 


Simultaneously, light has at last been shed on the amount 
and the mechanics of American dollar aid to Europe. So 
far, only three dim facts have been discernible through the 
fog of confusion in which the Mutual Security Act emerged 
from Congress. One billion dollars were available for direct 
economic aid to Europe ; $5 billion were available for military 
aid—finished weapons and equipment for non-American 
forces under General Eisenhower’s command ; 10 per cent 
of the military aid ($500 million) could be used without 
further reference to Congress for certain “economic pur- 
poses.” The great question that remained was whether and 
how the President could in any other way increase the amount 
of dollars, as opposed to arms, that he could send to Europe. 


The French case and Mr Lovett’s pronouncement on Wed- 
nesday have done something to dispel the mist. Of the-$6a0 
million which France has been promised, $170 million will 
come from the $1 billion appropriation for economic aid. 
A further $130 million for American defence orders placed 
in French factories will probably come from the $500 million 
transfer facilities under the military aid. This fact, and Mr 
Lovett’s statement that America hoped to place $500 million 
of such “ offshore purchases ” in Europe by the end of June, 
suggest that the Americans hope to devote the whole of these 
transfer facilities to this purpose. The remaining $300 million 
of the French allocation is to come neither from the military 
nor from the economic part of the Mutual Security appropria- 
tions, but from the United States’ defence budget. For it is 
to be spent on pay and supplies for American troops in 
France, and on permanent military establishments (airfields, 
barracks and the like), now popularly known as “ infrastruc- 
ture.” In other words a new source of dollars has been 
revealed. Infrastructure on the Continent and presumably in 
Britain may be paid for by funds appropriated for the U.S. 


army. 


Queue for Uno 


At the doors of the Palais de Chaillot only two queues 
are to be seen. One consists of members of the general 
public waiting for a visitor’s seat at a United Nations session, 
the other of stamp collectors buying the new UN issues. 
There is, however, a third, invisible queue, in which fourteen 
nations that have applied for membership of the UN are 
also waiting for seats. Nine of them have actually secured 
the approval of a majority in the Security Council, but have 
been Kept out by a Russian veto ; the other five are Russian 
proteges that have failed to get a majority vote. Several 
speakers at this Assembly, including the Secretary-General, 
have urged that all fourteen be admitted ; and the particular 
claims of Italy, the most important nation in the queue, have 
now been backed by a large majority in the Assembly itself. 
But the Russians have repeatedly made it clear that neither 
Italy nor any other western candidate can hope to avoid being 
blackballed unless at the same time Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania and Outer Mongolia are admitted. 


Such a blatant piece of horse-trading would scarcely raise 
the prestige of the United Nations ; yet the case for making 
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the world organisation more representative of the wor) di 
strong, and the prospects of UN membersh;; rising i 
60 to 74 before the Assembly ends would be brichte, ra 
were not for certain complicating factors. The fire: of «1. 


: ; : He Hirst of t 
is that Russia’s Balkan satellites have only -. hese 


Saas ently bee 
indicted by the western powers for flagrant heeichie a 
undertakings, given in the peace treaties, to sespect paci 

t J SK 


human rights and freedoms. It is arguable thai they hav. 
done nothing that Russia itself, a fully fledged UN tibisher 
has not done ; but it is perhaps asking too much sae tt 
the West to eat its words while the ink is stil) we ~ 
over, such a move would amount to defianc. (me 
national Court, which last year ruled tha 
over candidatures for Uno was illegal. Agai: 


demand appears to be for the admission of al! . 


‘ re | 
{ the Inter. 
rse-trading 
t 


the Russian 


10ne, whic 
would require the free world to swallow not on!y the rs Pe 
tive Albanian gnat but also the Outer Mongolian camel. 
* * * 
Some Sense at Strasbourg 
Confusion is rife; in and outside Strasbourg. about plans 
for revising the Statute of the Council of Europe. Those who 
attacked the timid suggestions that have now been put 
forward, and Sir David Maxwell Fyfe—with his cautious 
suggestion that they were well worth the Assembly's con. 
sideration—have got hold of the wrong end 0! the stick. }) 
is perhaps because the proposals were thought of as a stick 
to beat the British that the confusion arose. [n fact they are 
nothing of the kind, They are the first recognition in the 
Assembly that there may be some useful form of political 


collaboration in Europe short of the complete federalism 
which no European government really wants. 

Stripped of misleading constitutional jargon, what do these 
proposals really amount to? Mr Struye of Belgium has sug 
gested that there should be a “college” of Europear 
ministers to co-ordinate foreign and economic policy. This is 
merely a variation of an old proposal that each country should 
appoint a single Minister for European Affairs who would be 
available for more continuous consultation than is at present 
possible. It is an unpractical proposal as it stands, for it woul 
mean that Holland and Denmark, to mention two of the 
smaller countries, would have to find a second “ European” 
minister for each of their major departments but it has the 
germ of good sense. Similarly, the general affairs committee 
of the Assembly has suggested that there should be “ execu- 
tive functionaries ”—more or less permanent and responsible 
politicians—to bridge the gap between the international 
Assembly with no powers and no job, and the national com 
mittee of ministers with too much else to do. The present 
Assembly is conscious of having never had any direct impact 
on governments, so it is further suggested that any treaty 0 
plan initiated in the council (that is by a two-thirds vote ol 
the Assembly plus the unanimous agreement of the commltice 
of ministers) should be automatically sent to the legisiature 
of every member state. Ratification would be assumed unless 
it was expressly rejected within six months. 

This is not federalism or anything like it. It may not be 
best proposal of its kind, but it is at least an honest attempt 
to invest with some formal dignity the kind 0: mae 
collaboration which Britain has always said it ‘avours, am 
which it certainly should favour. Indeed, in cur ous contrast 
to the emotionalism that has surrounded other issucs at Stras 
bourg, such as the Pleven plan, there has been a surprising 
amount of realistic talk about the general form o! union that 
is at present possible in Europe. When Mr Boot! by sm 
union on something like a commonwealth basis, Mr Spaak Mr 
not say it must be federalism or nothing. He sd that / 
Boothby had made a serious proposal which mesited sene” 
consideration. Indeed, it is the kind of project (a W" 
force London into a constructive and imaginative effort | 
meet Europe’s aspirations. 
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Bred in the bone 


Smiths fine Engtish 15 Jewel Watches 
compare in reliability and quality with the 


the tradition of British Craftsmanship handed 
down by men like George Graham, who 
rfected the cylinder escapement. The 
eS -centenary of his death is this year being 
celebrated by The Royal Society of Arts. 
All good Jewellers sell Smiths Watches. 
With chrome and stainiess steel cases from 


£7.19.6 to £9.2.6. 9 carat gold cases from 
£23.6.0. Ali prices include P.T. 
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best the world can offer because they are made in 
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Cratid Marnier 













"RIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD: ST. ALBANS- HERTS 


SEASON 


Divers with a festive turn of mind will 
tell you that Christmas and Grand Marnier 
are closely related. This is why the keenest 
bon viveurs are celebrating Christmas 
earlier every year. Made exclusively with 
Cognae brandy, Grand Marnier has a 
mellow smoothness that comes of long 
maturing. At this moment thousands are 
looking forward with sober confidence to 
receiving a bottle of France’s finest liqueur 
this Christmas. Some of them are no 

doubt friends of yours ; one of them 

may well be you. Why not present 

yourself with a bottle of Grand 

Marnier now — to be absolutely sure? 


FRAWCES FIVEST LIQUEUR 
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The WIMSCCH MGR who 


performs for you 


a valuable service... 


The range of textile merchandise in the shops is the 
direct result of the Wholesale Textile Distributor who 
enables retailers to offer such a broad selection. By so 
doing he — the ‘Unseen Man’— performs a valuable 


service both for you and for the public as a whole. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 


WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











In many lands and languages the world’s press has paid tribute to the Jaguar. 
Let their words speale for themselves. ‘‘ Indescribable beauty . . . * remarkably 
modern, yet in impeccable good taste.» It seats six in comfort.s Four large suit- 
cases, four golf bags and other effects can be accommodated in the boot. With 
its famous XK120 engine, it can do a hundred plus miles an hour.s Britain's 
most outstanding car—and the fastest.6” 
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ALMINAL 


“tive Hundred” 


ALUMINIUM = GOPPER-GADMIUM ALLOYS” 


In the new aluminium-copper-cadmium alloys, known as 
the Alminal Five HUNDRED series, high mechanical strength 
is combined with outstanding hot and cold-working 
properties, and freedom from age-hardening at room 
temperatures. This makes possible the production of high 
strength extrusions and forgings of an intricacy and thin- 
ness of section formerly associated only with low and 
medium strength aluminium alloys. In addition it permits 
the material to be stored for long periods in the solution 
treated condition and then formed by pressing, bending 


or other cold working processes, before subsequent arti- 
ficial ageing, to develop the high mechanical properties, 
The use of this material, therefore, eliminates the necessity 
for carrying out solution treatment immediately before 
cold forming or for refrigerated storage of solution treated 
material. Other advantages possessed by Alminal 51; 
HUNDRED include exceptionally fine grain size in forgings 
and extrusions and remarkable uniformity of strength 
properties in the directions longitudinal and trans 


to the grain flow. © Patents applies 


ri Technical data is available from 
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better than anything” 
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Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by. the Scotch Whisky Association. 

















Tn the end . . «in the natural process of 


trial and error... you will find and 
fully appreciate all the good reasons 


why this tobacco is called... 
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irish Jig 

Mc de Valera’s Government has decided that there is 
no Irish trade crisis and has held its majority in the Dail 
xfter a debate on the Supplies and Services Act that lasted 
for four weeks. The debate turned almost entirely on 
economic affairs. Before the reassembly of the Dail, the 
report of the Central Bank had emphasised the heavy deficit 
in the balance of payments. Subsequent speeches by Mr 
Lemass. the deputy premier and Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, were thought to be preparing the way for a 
policy of retrenchment. But after setting the stage the 
Government appears to have discovered that the proposed 
plan would not be acceptable to its supporters. When he 
came to open the debate Mr Lemass said that the Bank’s 
analysis of the situation had been made with reasonable 
accuracy ; nevertheless, the policy to be pursued by the 
Government would be diametrically opposite to that sug- 
gested by the Bank. This pronouncement robbed the 
debate of its political interest and the rumours of a supple- 
mentary budget or a dissolution, or both, before Christmas 
subsided at once. But it left open the question of what, 
if any, measures the Government does propose to adopt. 


The implication of Ministers’ speeches is that the Govern- 
ment will continue the policy of capital investment and 
will initiate another round of protectionism. It seems that 
no immediate remedial measures will be taken. The 
Government’s intention is presumably to sit tight until the 
budget and to trust that the course of events, and possibly 
the results of the new policies in London, will absolve 
it from taking the heroic measures that were spoken of 
a few weeks ago. In the meantime, nothing has been said 
to invalidate the central point of the Bank report: that 
production for export has failed to expand at a rate 
commensurate with the increase in imports. That remains 
the long-term problem of the Irish economy, and there is 
some danger that short-term expedients will aggravate rather 
than cure it. 


* * * 


New Policy for Agriculture 


The Minister of Agriculture, Sir Thomas Dugdale, has 
declared that he is working out a new long-term policy for 
British agriculture. Judgment must be suspended until the 
policy is produced, but at least the new Minister’s approach 
seems to be more realistic and less hidebound than that of 
his predecessor’s. His speech to the Farmers’ Club on 
Tuesday was a timely rebuttal of the thesis advanced by the 
National Farmers’ Union that the mew increases in farm 
prices are too small to prevent an “ inevitable ” drop in agri- 
cultural output. Sir Thomas pointed out that high prices 
put up the cost of living but do not encourage farming 
eficiency, and said that “our immediate object must be 
tather to reduce the cost of production.” There must be 
other ways of raising the productivity of the less good farms 
than a system of price incentives which confers its maxi- 
Mum assistance on the very farmers who do not need it. 


The decision to spend £10 million a year on restoring a 
fertiliser subsidy helps to point the way to a wiser policy. 
in moderation, money expended on direct’aid to producers, 
‘specially if it can be concentrated where needs are greatest, 
‘S more effective than an equivalent sum distributed to all 
farmers in the form of higher prices. 


It is, of course, entirely right that the cost of the fertiliser 
subsidy should be passed on to consumers. It is just as 
much a part of the costs of food procurement as the rise i 
um prices. Emotionalism about the inviolability of the 
food subsidies, in which the Opposition again indulged last 
Week, does nothing but hinder intelligent pays 3 

© cost to ‘the taxpayer of home-grown food is, in fac 


‘presented by the Ministry of Agriculture’s vote plus that 
Part of the Ministry of Food’s vote attributable to home prd- 
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duction. This expenditure should be considered as a whole, 
and it would help if it were separately published and 
analysed. There might then be more chance of distri- 
buting the outlay on home-grown food in the way which 
would give the best return in output, irrespective of the 


artificial distinction between producers’ and consumers’ 
subsidies. 


* *® * 


Health’s Chronic Ills 


The account of the health service, given in the Ministry 
of Health’s latest annual report (Cmd. 8342); suffers from 
being out of date. It goes no farther than March, 1950, 
and therefore covers a period when the finances of the 
Service were still out of control largely because of the big 
initial demand on its facilities and the expansion of the 
hospitals. Since then, a financial limit has been enforced, 
and the demand has steadied. What one would have liked 


is an official view of the aches and pains that have survived 
the firct two years. 


In one respect, an early weakness, on which the Ministry 
of Health lays some stress, has proved to be the most chronic. 
That is the decline in the status of the general practitioner. 
The Ministry, like everyone else, deplores the exclusion of 
the family doctor from the hospitals and supports the view 
that too much of his time is taken up with trivial complaints 
and requests for medicines. In this context, it is interesting 
to note from a later section of the report that a public 
which over-uses its general medical service consistently 
under-uses the child welfare services. Only about a third 
of the potential issue of orange juice and cod-liver oil is 


taken up, and only 27 per cent of children aged 1-5 are 
taken to a welfare centre, 


But the report does not even mention the general practi- 
tioner’s dissatisfaction with their capitation fee—which is 
one reason for the decline in their status. Nor does it 
discuss the hospitals’ demand for block grants which they 
can spend as they please or the need to integrate the hospital 
service with the general medical and local authority services. 
Such omissions in the official report make it particularly 
interesting to read the report for 1948-51 of the Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust, which by coincidence appeared 
at the same time. Since 1948 the trust has applied itself 
to ironing out the chief difficulties that have arisen in the 
health service. By a job analysis of nursing, by re- 
examining hospital design, and—with King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund—by investigating hospital accounting, the trust 
is seeing whether the hospitals’ limited resources could be 
used more efficiently. By experiments and surveys, it is 
testing whether health centres and group practice can 
reinstate general practice. In East Anglia, it intends to 
start pilot experiments in co-ordinating the various parts of 
the health service. The report, in fact, shows clearly how 
effectively private funds can be called in to redress the 
balance of a public service. 


* * * 


A Croesus in Kuwait 


By the new oil agreement announced this week between 
the Sheikh of Kuwait and the Kuwait oil company, which is a 
half British and half American concern, the ruler of this small 
state promises to become the richest person in the world. 
From the 40 million fon rate of oil production that is expected 
for 1952, he expects to draw revenue of £50 million a year. 
His principality, which consists of one largish seaport on the 
fringe of a waterless desert, and which, apart from the new 
oil town, otherwise contains only some five or six villages, 
has a population of 165,000 people. What will he do with 
$0 much money? 
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Since he inherited the Sheikdom in 1950 he has much im- 
proved its lot. He has engaged a number of foreign civil 
servants and advisers, mostly British. He has expanded a 
hospital and health service started by his predecessor and has 
built schools and clinics. Present plans include a tuberculosis 
hospital, a drinking water distillation plant costing 
£3,000,000, a power plant costing £2,500,000, a scheme for 
sending Kuwaiti students to Britain and an ambitious town 
planning scheme for transforming Kuwait from an almost 
mediaeval anchorage into a modern port. 


Even the sum of these activities absorb the millions. 
The shore of the Persian Gulf with its torrid climate is hardly 
a suitable site for the foundation of-a great Arab seat of 
learning. The conception of large scale investment is at 
present beyond the range of most Kuwaiti minds. By Arab 
standards, funds surplus to requirements are best kept under 
the hearthstone, or in a bank on current account. Yet sums 
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A Showing the major Oilfields 











so great can hardly be handled in this way. Will they be 
available for borrowing by the Arab neighbours, some of 
whom need capital badly? Probably not, for Kuwait is 
isolated bv deserts from all its neighbours and thinks little of 
them, if it thinks of them at all. The modern Arab world is 
full of paradoxes, of which one of the greatest is the fact that 
three countries bordering the Persian Gulf—Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait. and Iraq—are now flowing or about to flow with 
capital, whereas their three neighbours to the north west— 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon—are bowed down with a weight 
of refugees and have hunted in vain for oil. 


a * * 


New Faces in Norway 


The abrupt and unexpected resignation of the Nor- 
wegian Prime Minister, Mr Gerhardsen, in favour of Mr 
Oscar Torp has provoked questions, both in Norway and 


among Norway’s allies, about the effect of the change on the - 


country’s attitude to its commitments under the Atlantic 
Pact. Attention has been particularly directed to Mr Hauge, 
the defence minister, who offered his resignation at the same 
time, Mr Hauge had been the most outspoken champion of 
defence needs in the Labour government, and his somewhat 
arbitrary methods had won him little popularity either in 
military circles or in his own party. Mr Torp has asked him 
to remain in office, at least for the next few months, but he is 
unlikely to enjoy the same wholehearted support as Mr Ger- 
hardsen gave him. 


This does not imply any weakening of Norway’s determina- 
tion to play its full role in Nato, Mr Torp has not merely 
reaffirmed his predecessor’s policy in general terms, but has 
announced that the period of conscription will be extended ; 
the new government has also presented a supplementary 
defence estimate and a programme for additional military 
construction. If Mr Hauge’s personal position has been 
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weakened, his principles have triumphed, {.; his chi 
opponent in the Gerhardsen government, :he fin, . 
minister, Mr Meisdalshagen, has now been rep|aced be Be 
Bratteli, who is as keen an advocate of defenc. needs ‘4 >. 
Hauge, and a more skilful one. At the mom nt, ind od 
Norway is less concerned with the difficulties of rea, a 
than with the need to make it clear to its friends shar j; a, 
finding the task too easy. igen 
The new government has inherited a strong economic pog 
tion. Thanks largely to the earnings of its nev |; cau 
merchant fleet at a time when freight rates are hioh. Resa 
has converted its trade deficit into a modest cred); bolas 
Although inflation has affected it as much, if not more thar 
its neighbours, the terms of trade have moved in its Ante: 
over the past year. But one of Mr Gerhardsen’, }ast uthinds 
ments was to avert a threatened wages dispute. and laboy 
unrest remains a factor to be reckoned with. Norwegians 


have lived under a regime of austerity ever since the war, and 
although some controls are now being eased—clothes ration. 
ing was ended last week—Mr Gerhardsen’s go. 


, , rmment was 
able to obtain Labour support for its defence effort only by 
repeated appeals to party loyalty and discipline. Norway 


is now the only Nato country ruled by its Labour party, ang 
the only one in which the political pendulum has swung. 
during the last three years, to the left rather than to the right 
Its allies might, therefore, do well to note the appearance of 
a small but perceptible “ Bevanite ” group among Norwegian 
Socialists, and to draw the appropriate conclusions. 


* * * 


Pensions and Retirement 


is 
It has long been recognised that two factors threaten 
the stability of the national insurance scheme—in the long 
run, the increase in the number of old-age pensioners and, in 
the short run, the rise in the cost of living. The second 
report of the Ministry of National Insurance (Cmd. 8412 
discusses the first in some detail, though necessarily tente 
tively. By sample surveys of pensioners, it is trying to find 
out whether the raising of the basic pension rate to 26s, 
coupled with the retirement condition, is influencing more 
elderly people to give up work immediately on reaching 
pensionable age. So far, the figures are inconclusive, but 
for what they are worth they suggest that there is no marked 
change in the numbers retiring. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
men who reached pensionable age in December, 1950, and 
45 per cent of the women, were still at work three months 
later. For men, the proportion was roughly the same 4 

a year earlier ; for women, it was higher. 

There is still, however, no sign of a radical change i 
the attitude of elderly people towards work. To relieve 
the burden on the national insurance fund in the years W 
come, it will not be enough to prevent more people Irom 
retiring at the pensionable age ; an even higher proportion 
will have to be persuaded to stay at work. Nor can thi 
problem be altogether dissociated from the short-term danget 
of a continued rise in the cost of living. Already by the end a 
1950, insurance benefits had to be supplemented by nation 
assistance in the following percentage of houscholds:— 


December December 
1949 1950 
Household receiving :— 
Retirement pensions .,.......+.+ ddstige 18 21 
Sickness. bemeGe so. covaccdesrosigeesste 11 13 
Widows’ benefits ......... phiediivdcwes 25 28 
Unemployment benefit .....,.......++ 11 18 


The same factors that make the benefits fall below the - 
of subsistence should encourage old people to stay at Wo" 
and make it easier for them to do so. The pres"! cones 
environment is perhaps as favourable as it coul! de for = 
people who wish to postpone their retirement. The tentatl® | 
conclusions of the Ministry of National Insurance “"° there 
fore, less reassuring than appear at first sight. 
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ZINC 


by continuous process 





Twenty-four hours a day, every day in every week, 
this mile long two-way conveyor is in service from 
docks to works feeding the zinc distillation plants of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation. 

The largest producers of primary zinc in the 
United Kingdom, Imperial Smelting Corporation 
produce over 70,000 tons annually. 

To provide this important base metal so much in 
demand by essential industries they are operating a 
continuous process and working to maximum capacity, 
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NEW YORK 


by CANADIAN PACIFIC 


SPECIAL SAILING 


VIA HALIFAX ON JANUARY 22 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON AND CHERBOURG 


Empress of Scotland 


There’s a tremendous cachet to voyaging by Canadian 
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Pacific—as much-travelled people know. And here is an opportunity for travellers on the New York runto | 


experience it. 


If you want to take advantage of the unusual sailing, and cross in the spacious comfort 


of the Canadian Pacific’s crack ship—here’s a word of warning: bookings have begun. 


Other Empress sailings from Liverpool to Saint John, N.B. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


28 * . . . a 
2. » 0 «©: 6,:0 oe oe oon 
iS gc eee 


Feb. 20 a Bae & 


EMPRESS OF CANADA 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
EMPRESS OF CANADA 





For further information your authorised agent or $ 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100). 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) LONDON, and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 








Factories ot: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 








WHAT’S TRUE OF THE FACTORY 
IS TRUE OF THE HOME 


VERY factory manager will agree that to run a factory 

properly with out-of-date, inefficient equipment is 
quite impossible. But — as any housewife will tell you 
— exactly the same thing is true when it comes to 
running a home. 

Today, with the extra difficulties of rationing, rising 
prices and shortages all round, every British housewife 
fully deserves any help that she can possibly get. 

It is, therefore, a source of great satisfaction to us at 
Hoover Limited that our electric cleaners and washing 
machines are doing so much to relieve unnecessary 


domestic drudgery. | 
HOOVER 





There are, however, large numbers of homes where 
the mother of the family still has to do the cleaning and 
washing by hard manual labour — often at the expense 
of her health and other duties. This is a social evil 
which we believe should no longer exist in this 
country. % 

We look forward, therefore, to the day, when with 
purchase tax abolished and free supplies of raw materials 
available, we shall be able to maintain maximum 
production of both cleaners and washing machines and 
supply these essential pieces of equipment to al] sections 
of the community at the lowest possible prices. 


LIMITED 


akers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Commutators, etc. 
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The New Generation 


If the study of “ The Young Wage-Earner,”* sponsored 
he the Nuffield Foundation, had been published two months 
earlier, it might have provided as much material for election 
speeches as did the book on “ Poverty and the Welfare State ” 
by M: Rowntree and Mr Lavers, It is a detailed study of 


the 1.350 boys who left the schools of Glasgow (excluding 
special and approved schools) at the age of fourteen in 
fanuary, 1947, and their subsequent careers up to the age 
of seventeen, From this it would be possible to select 
evidence either to praise or to belabour the state of society 


under Labour rule as well as to discuss more constructively 
the problems of this age group. 

On the one hand, the fear of unemployment has vanished 
with many of its concgmitant evils. How much better’ off 
are these boys than the prewar generation: during the three 
years of the survey, two-thirds were never unemployed and 
average unemployment was only a week a year, while in the 
early thirties unemployment for such boys in Glasgow 
averaged 3.9 to §.3 months a year. Furthermore, half these 
boys were in skilled trades or were training for such work, 
while for their fathers the proportion was only a quarter. 
But, on the other side, there are many disquieting facts: 
one-third of the boys lived in dwellings with more than three 
persons to a room ; 14 per cent of the boys changed their 
employer five or more times during the three years, and at 
the age of 17 one in five was still in a stop-gap job ; 11.6 per 
cent were convicted—on a total of 237 occasions—between 
their eighth and seventeenth birthdays: 

The book is packed with such information and with 
detailed correlations of home, school and general environment 
with the characters and subsequent careers of the boys. As 
the foundation for a comparison with a similar group 10 or 


20 years hence, it may be most valuable, though it is a pity 
that all investigations into family incomes were excluded. 
laken alone, the book is disappointing, since the authors 


have deliberately avoided drawing any but the most elemen- 
tary conclusions from their evidence. Its usefulness will, 
therefore, be limited mainly to those who are prepared to 
read through 130 tables and come to their own conclusions. 


* * * 


Paying for Medical Research 


The latest report (Cmd, 8387) of the Medical Research 
Council, covering the years 1948-50, gives a fascinating 
account of the many and varied research projects with which 
it is associated—from attempts to isolate the virus causing 
the common cold and the epidemiology of the rarer virus 
diseases to the more fundamental study of blood groups and 
the very practical one of the relation between smoking and 
cancer of the lung. 

_ The enormous growth in the scope of the council’s work 
in the last ten years is illustrated by the size of its govern- 
ment grant. In 1937-38 the total grant for all purposes was 
£195,000. In the present financial year it is £1,902,000, of 





which about £276,000 is non-recurrent.. No mention is made 
in the council’s report of the effect this big increase in its 
grant may have on its relations with the Treasury. The point 
wm however, discussed at length this summer between the 


treasury and the Committee of Public Accounts. The com- 
ee Was investigating the expenditure on the new build- 
ing tor the National Institute for Medical Research, which 
‘y exceeded the original estimate. The Treasury replied 
‘ftect that the steady increase in the recurrent expendi- 
¢ caused it more concern than the non-recurrent expendi- 
‘ure on the building and equipment. The council is now 
fnanc ‘don an annual basis, not by a quinquennial grant, and 
» Consequently giving the Treasury much more information 
aout its programmes than it has in the past. 


+ B Nea te as 





8. 64 T. Ferguson and J. Cunnison. Oxford University Press. 
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The danger to medical research lies not in any likelihood 
that the Treasury will suddenly become too parsimonious 
in its attitude to the council but in the attitude adopted by 
the council to research outside its control. Many regional 
hospital boards have now appointed committees to stimulate 
research, but projects undertaken in individual hospitals 
have to be included in the hospitals’ budgets if public funds 
to finance them are required. This means that they have 
to have Ministerial approtal, and the Ministry of Health in 
its turn sends them to the Medical Research Council for 
its approval. The object is to prevent overlapping and 
unnecessary research, but often duplication has very valuable 
results. It would be unfortunate if stricter Treasury control 
over the council’s activities encouraged the council itself to 
stultify clinical research elsewhere. 


*« * * 


The Shavian Climax 


Theatrical to the last, not least in the sense of timing, 
the second Shavian bomb exploded this week, in close suc- 
cession to the launching of the Shaw Memorial Fund. Mr 
Justice Vaisey decided that, “by a narrow margin,” Mrs 
Charlotte Frances Shaw had kept her will within the limit: 
of a good charitable trust under English law. Her benefze- 
tions to the Irish people fall under three heads and their 
total reaches the useful figure of £94,000. They are to 
be used for the purpose of making grants, first, to institu- 
tions intended to bring masterpieces of the fine arts within 
the reach of the Irish péople of all classes ; next (and it is 
to be hoped that the juxtaposition is accidental), for the 
education of that people in the arts of social intercourse, 
including oratory, elocution, self-control and deportment in 
their public, private, professional and business life ; and, 
finally, for the setting up of a chair or readership at an Irish 
university for promoting the study of these subjects. Perhaps 
only one thing is lacking: an endowment to pay the premium 
on the accident and injury policy any holder of such a chair 
or readership would naturally require before entering on 
his duties. 


Between them, the Shaws have provided a magnificent 
curtain to what is, after all, no more than a second act. At 
home, the playwright’s money is at work on the destruction 
of the English tongue, as now used, and the White Elephant 
at Ayot St. Lawrence stands forlorn and unendowed. 
Abroad, the fortune of his wife carries on another task left 
uncompleted at her death, the attempt to civilise the Irish. 
Mr Justice Vaisey has provided one epitaph: “Once it is 
established that the trust is educational, it is unnecessary to 
adduce evidence as to its public utility.” 





NEW AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Owing to the increased cost of air freight, new air 
subscription rates to The Economist for the 
countries listed below will unfortunately have to 
be introduced from. January Ist, 1952. 


Australia ... Pm ... £6 15s. Od. (sterling) 
Canada... ea .-- $22.30 or £7 14s. Od. 
Hong Kong _ .-» £6 10s. Od. 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon... £6 Os. Od. 
Malaya... ie ce £6 Say OS. 
South Africa... ... £5 10s. Od. 
oe , ae ae ... $21.50 or £7 14s. Od. 


Rates. to all other destinations remain unchanged. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Overlords 


Sir,—In paralle] with the discussion 
of the utility of the “overlords,” there 
has been some separate discussion of the 
functions of the Treasury arising gut of 
the revival of the post of Minister for 
Economie Affairs. There seems to be 
general agreement that whatever plan- 
ning of the economic direction of our 
affairs that may be possible should form 
an integral part of the function of the 
freasury. The principle that planning 
in the economic field is closely inter- 
hnked with day to day administration is 
now tacitly accepted. No one seems 
anxious to return to a system whereby 
the planners so-called spend most of 
their time producing admurable reports 
and statistics and the Treasury gets on 

h the job in trying to solve its daily 


— 2.2 
Prooiems. 





Inevitably, the balance of interest 


within the Treasury must have gradually 
swung away from the “supply” side, 
the approval of departmental expendi- 
ture and the traditional core of the 
operations of the Exchequer, to its other 
activities. Our economic problems at 
home grow more not less complex, while 
nowadays there are few problems in the 
overseas field, whether foreign or Com- 
monwealth, which do not have a major 
ecdnomic component. Postwar history 
seems to show that the “supply” side 
tends to be comparatively neglected 
both within the Treasury and by the 
Chancellor himself. To judge from 
some events in recent years, the Chan- 
cellor can scarcely find the time to give 
proper consideration to the comparative 
merits of particular claimants for public 
funds. With the evergrowing range and 
scale of departmental activities, the 
branches of the “supply” side of the 
Treasury tend, presumably, to take a 
more olympian view of the details of 
Gepartmental activities. Their criticisms 
and suggestions on departmental pro- 
posals are doubtless as ever superficially 
bright, but they seem rarely to exert a 
profound influence on the direction of 
our affairs. 

lt is fair to conclude from these con- 
siderations that the machinery of govern- 
ment might be much improved if the 
“ supply ” branches of the Treasury were 


attached to their respective overlords. 
The Chancellor and the Treasury would 
under this proposal retain in their hands 
the broad division of “ supply ” between 
the main categories of governmental 
activities for fuel and transport, food and 
agriculture and—if the principle of 
appointing overlords were extended— 
such groups as, for example, the social 
service and production departments. 
The overlords and their civil servants 
would then not be heads without bodies 
and would acquire a close and intimate 
acquaintance with the problems of the 
related departments. Few if any extra 
civil servants would be needed and the 
responsibilities of ministers, the depart- 
ments and the Treasury would be clear. 


Departmental ministers subject to an 
overlord would, under arrangements of 
this kind, rarely have direct access to the 
cabinet but they would continue to be 
responsible to Parliament for the activi- 
ties of their own department., Parlia- 
ment would be more aware of the true 
division of responsibility between the 
departmental minister and the overlord 
to whom it would rurn on general issues 
affecting the range of departments under 
his wing. The cabinet could generally 
be kept comparatively small in number 
and its agenda would be thinned out; 
and there would be less danger of, say, 
a Persian oil crisis getting lost amidst a 
multitude of relatively minor matters. 

Any scheme of organisation must, of 
course, be built round the strongest 
personalities and few large units, 
whether in the commercial or industrial 
field, can for this reason provide a dia- 
gram showing a logical and true division 
of responsibility. From time to time 
a strong personality might distort the 
relative responsibilities of ministers 
within a government, and a departmental 
minister might for a time overweigh his 
particular overlord, but considerations 
such as these should not be allowed to 
prejudice a sympathetic acceptance of 
the main theme in the performance of 
the ministerial orchestra. This proposal 
merits serious consideration as a prac- 
tical means of implementing the prin- 
cipal recommendations of the Haldane 
report and of much other thinking on 
the machinery of government.—Yours 
faithfully, ARTIFEX 
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Stopping the Spiral 


Sir,—With regard to \: 


your issue of Novembe: <ae 
emphasis on the importanc he “ rate 
of increase” of inflation indeed 
apposite. “ Slowness ” is Paria 


The linking of wage rai: 
to the cost of living is a . 


not altogether a wrong, 
wrong end of the stick. In 
it panders to the “fair p! 
our generation sirrespect:y: 
the country can afford 
contains within itself the 


1 general 
zerous, if 
*h—the 
ple terms. 
mania of 
whether 
Not, and 


. . ; ns of the 
inflationary disease. 

There is, however, a s: 1eoretical 
basis for tying, in gener: possible 
Wage increases Over a give: od to the 


“national wage bill” thar 
can afford in the same px 
not see why the addition 
should be as you state “b 
cast of future production.” 
organised household wage: 
before they are earned, | 
By the same token, shoul 
sible to base wage incr: 
year on what the econon 
earned in the previous \ 
years earlier? This is 
keeping and it provides 
which you speak of as b« 
adjunct towards controllin; 


well chosen national acc 
set out in simple housck« 
should appeal to the cor 
man, who is not such a {< 

dubbed. Instead of blamu 
ment or his employer hx 
more rationally to blam: 
who had not pulled thei: 


team. Such a system shou 


individual “increased 
wage increments which : 
not inflationary.—Yours |: 


An Asian Looks 





Sir—The article in r issue of 
November 24th include itement 
that is undoubtedly true !r r€ point 
of view, but can also be bac 5 mislead- 
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ing if taken at face value: “In no 
ss the world are the vulnerable 

_the railways and towns—so 
ant.” 


count! 


Tl treme paucity of railways, 
highw ind bridges in China is a cen- 
- n the economy of this large 
ee ind there is little doubt that 
lities are highly vulnerable to 

Their importance, however, 
n whether one approaches the 
from the point of view of the 
vilian economy of this nation, 
from the point of view of its external 
qgore potential. 


S e Chinese village is self- 
supp » to an extent unknown in the 
West - must grant that these com- 
munic facilities are relatively un- 
‘mportant in the local economy, but it 
loe follow that they are unim- 

, the nation as a whole, In 
fact. must be regarded as all- 
important in transporting tanks, howit- 
vers and other material of war from their 
ooint of entry in the north to the battle- 
fields of the east and south-east. Dis- 
rupt of these lines from the air 
vould, as a consequence, essentially 


reduce the Chinese Red Armies to the 

eve! of small arms which can be trans- 
coolies, 

From this point of view it is seen that 

China’s aggressive potential is more 


utralised from the air than 
that of any other country in the 
Yours faithfully, 


WittiaM F. Loomis 
rb 








Just Published 


Kurihara: Monetary Theory and 


Public Policy... 30/- 


Robinson: Collected Economic 
(Joan) 


Papers _..... 21/- 
Stuvel: The Exchange 
Stability Problem. ..... 21/- 


Tinbergen: Econometrics 36/- 
Lweig: Productivity and 


Trade Unions ..... 21/- 


Still available : 
The Oxford Atlas 36/- 


ra Book tokens not accepted 


We have also a good range of 
general literature in stock for 
the Ci istmas season. 


lhe conomists’ Bookshop 
11-}2 ¢ nts Inm Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2 
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Labour Divides 


Sir,—The> division on the Japanese 
peace treaty throws light not only on 
the split in the Labour Party, but also 
on the working of the party system. 
As the Note in your issue of December 
Ist points out, the “ protectionist” 
critics made all the running in the 
debate. Apart from official party 
spokesmen, sixteen members spoke ; 
eight sat for Lancashire seats, one for 
Macclesfield, and three for North 
Staffordshire. Some, like Mr Silver- 
man and Mr Harold Davies, were also 
against the treaty on political grounds, 
but even these laid most stress on their 
economic criticisms ; indeed the former 
appealed to Lancashire Conservatives 
“to conduct a gallant fight together in 
the interest of Lancashire against both 
front benches.” 

In the division lobbies, however, it 
was a different story. All the thirty-five 
opponents of the Bill were Labour ; half 
were Bevanites, and the others, with 
four or five exceptions, were either 
pacifists like Mr Sorensen or old recalci- 
trants like Mr S. O. Davies. Regional 
affiliations were not marked. Four out 
of five North Staffordshire MPs, indeed, 
voted in the No lobby, but none of them 
has ever taken kindly to party disci- 
pline ; and Lancashire expressed its dis- 
quiet not. by revolt but by abstention. Of 
the twenty-seven Labour back-benchers 
from Lancashire, fifteen failed to vote 
and only seven voted. for the treaty; 
three of the seven sat for constituencies 
which were not affected. Outside Lan- 
cashire and the Potteries there were 192 
available back-benchers, of whom 95 
voted for the ‘treaty, 26 voted against, 
and 71 did not vote. The solitary 
Lancashire Liberal abstained ; but Con- 
servative discipline was so good that 
their Lancashire back-benchers actually 
supported the Government in a higher 
proportion than the others. 


It seems that the ordinary Labour 
member will not vote against his party 
over a constituency grievance ; he leaves 
that to the perennial rebels. Probably 
he will silently abstain. But he may 
prefer the combination favoured by 
many Conservatives—a critical speech to 
impress his constituents, followed by an 
obedient vote to satisfy the whips.— 
Yours faithfully, 

P. M. WILLIAMS 

Nuffield College, Oxford 


Firemen’s Duties 


Sir,—I was surprised at the unusually 
superficial treatment given in the Note 
in your issue of November 24th, and 
also at the omission of the grievances 
of the fire service. 


Your point that “the work of the 
police is probably. more arduous than 
that of the fireman” does not conform 
with the results of the various commis- 
sions and committees of enquiry set up 
by Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments between the wars, each of which 
recommended parity of pay. The 
Middlebrook Committee of 1919 states 
that 


they are exposed to all sorts of weather, 
are frequently exposed to risks 
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which are not shared by theemajority of 

other municipal employees. Recruits for 

the Fire Service, like those entering the 

Police Force, must be of high character, 

must necessarily possess a sound and 

healthy constitution, and reach certain 
standards of physical development. The 

Fire Service is also one which demands a 

high standard of technical ability in those 

who make it their profession, and its 
standard is likely to become more severe 
in the future. On this ground it is desir- 
able to make the conditions of the Fire 

Service such as to attract, as well as to 

retain, a good type of man. 
Fusthermore, the fireman of today must 
have a knowledge of building construc- 
tion, chemistry, hydraulics, engineering 
and electricity, and be able to put it into 
immediate and effective use at any given 
time. 

That the policeman’s pay has been 
raised for the urgent purpose of attract- 
ing more recruits may be true, but bear- 
ing in mind that the fields of recruit- 
ment of both services are the same, it 
can be clearly seen why the unfortunate 
situation has arisen where many firemen 
have resigned in order to join the police. 
This attraction of higher wages and 
better hours is causing firemen to work 
an 80-hour week in some parts of the 
country, owing to shortage of men. 


For over 50 years the two services 
enjoyed equal pay. In 1946, a recruiting 
leaflet issued by the Home Secretary 
promised continuance of pay parity. 
Many young men, demobilised from the 
services at this time, joined the fire 
service on the understanding that their 
status would be equal to that of a con- 
stable. Today they receive an ayerage 
of 35s. per week less, and work cofisider- 
ably longer hours. The dispute, rather 
than being an example of “devotion to 
tradition in relative wages,” is plainly 
based on broken promises and the con- 
ditions which ensue —Yours faithfully, 


Bournemouth Este M. Vince 
RR RRR a 55-45-32 SE-SED aD 
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Rachel Carson’s 


The SEA 
around us 


The story of the sea . . . of the sunny 
surface waters and the sunless depths 
.. « of the shrieks and ghostly moans 
-+. Of winds, currents, tides and 
storms ...of human _ exploration. 
Here is revealed a hidden world of 
mystery and adventure beneath the sea. 
‘ This is a strange and exciting book.’ 

—Sunday Times 
By sénsibility, imagination and good 
writing she has brought vividly into 
consciousness the dim regions from which 
we came.’—Observer 


‘ Wonderful ’—Thor Heyerdahl, 
author of Kon Tiki 
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BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS 
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“THE PRESS” by 
Michael Curtis, with a 
foreword by Lord Layton, 


to the News ” 
the history, control, organisation, power and general 
working of British newspapers. Reproduction of 
typical pages from daily newspapers provides a 
comparison of news presentation. Many other 


illustrations of current and historical interest are 
included in its 68 pages. 

Mr. Curtis has made a special study of the 

development of the British Press and in this 


booklet, besides a complete summary of the 
Press Commission’s report, he gives an objective 
analysis of the most interesting facts about the 
circulations, politics, personnel and spectal 
characteristics of many of the principal 
newspapers. 

Booklets No. 1 and No. 2, “* PARLIAMENT ” 
by Geoffrey Cox and “ THE CITY ” by Paul 


Bareau, are also available. 


The price of individual Lee oe 
booksellers. Subs ription for 12-month period 
post paid). Inquiries to 


~BACKGROLND TO THI 
NEWS CHRONICLE. BOLVERHE 


NEWS 
STREET 
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third booklet in the News Chronicle “ Background 
series, is now available. It deals with 
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Books and Publications 


A Balance Sheet of Revolution 


The Price of Revolution, By D. W. Brogan. Hamish Hamilton. 


Mr Brogan’s book starts as an essay 
» political arithmetic. He tries to draw 
iét - sheet of revolution—of the 
nd ff political violence as a method of 
dealing th social and economic 
roblems—in the period since the 
French Revolution. That the cost of 
revolution can be appallingly high is a 
familiar lesson; mor is there much new 
‘n the proposition that men have an 
‘nfinite capacity for being deceived by 
the promises of revolutionaries and for 
deceiving themselves about the perform- 
inces of revolutionary regimes. Such 
lessons cannot be learned or enforced 
merely by balancing the books of 


history And some of Mr Brogan’s 
iccounting depends on a very odd 
grouping of entries. The list of achieve- 


ments credited to the English Civil War 
includes the British Empire of the 
eighteenth century, and the French 
Revolution is debited with a chain of 
consequences leading to the Politbureau. 
But Mr Brogan very soon abandons 
such profitless calculations, pointing out 
that the hindsight of historians can be 
dazzling but misleading and that “ it is 
in unwise statesman who spends too 
much time contemplating incalculable 
possibilities that he can neither foresee 
nor control.” 

Instead, Mr Brogan turns to explain 
ind analyse the contemporary predica- 
ment presented by Communist Russia: 
In order to assess the disorder, diffi- 
culties and divisions which Communisin 
create but which it has been able 
it, he considers in turn the 
1 legend of the Russian Revolu- 
the strength and weakness of 
nationalism and imperialism, the 
poutcal importance of religion and of 
te disunity of the Churches, and the 
ical illusions entertained in and 
America, 
ihe chapters devoted to these themes 
distinguished by clarity of analysis 
nd lairness of judgment. He shows 
iow the Bolsheviks were able to develop 
¢ resources and the imperialist tradi- 
lsarist Russia while exploiting 
European sympathy for a 
‘eg.me which had supposedly renounced 
**atist aims and methods. He gives a 

want ttle sketch of the history of 
in, first closely linked with the 





hs of 


Western 


s“neral revolutionary movements down 
“8 ~ then harnessed by dictators 
trom nota . ; 
re ‘apoleon IIT to Hitler and still 
Oday a 


sreat political force, with the 
“ie state of Israel as its most 
_-. wnuevement. In discussing im- 

he rightly emphasises the 


u ‘es nd political benefits conferred 
the peoples of Asia and Africa and 
” tic social evils which were the 
cage result of good government— 
growth Ve effects of urban life, the 
under the « ,sgricultural indebtedness 
the uns, cre coment of contracts, and 
gentsia alisfied ambitions of the intelli- 
The an 


Red “lysis of religion as a factor in 
“mporary politics and of the divi- 


280 pages, igs. 


sions between, the churches is both 
shrewd and sympathetic. Mr Brogan 
suggests that the politician of good will 
must be astonished by the disunion of 
Christendom at the political level, and 
will reflect, if he is historically minded, 
that both Queen Elizabeth and the Pope, 
who excommunicated her, rejoiced in 
common in the victory over the Turks 
at Lepanto. Here Mr Brogan is nos- 
talgically misrepresenting history. Even 
in the twelfth century the Papacy sought 
in vain to enforce an embargo on the 
export of arms from Italy to the 
Saracens ; and within a few years of 
Lepanto, Queen Elizabeth was seeking 
a commercial and political deal with the 
Turks. 


The chapter on the United States is 
the most valuable in the book; some- 
how Mr Brogan has contrived to pack 
into these pages a convincing and vivid 
account of the shifts in American policy 
and opinion since 1914, a pungent 
exposure of American follies and 
ignorance, and an_ equally telling 
exposure of the misconceptions and 
prejudices about the United States 
entertained by its allies. Mr Brogan 
knows that strength depends on political 
understanding and skill, not merely on 
military resources; he analyses clearly 
and candidly the weaknesses that need 
to be remedied. 


Like all Mr Brogan’s work, this book 
possesses not only insight and clarity 
but also wit, some old stories and many 
new ones, and an extraordinary amount 
of miscellaneous information ranging 
from the views of Seventh Day 
Adventists on the shores of Lake Titi- 
caca to the precautions taken by Molotov 
when a guest at Chequers. The foot- 
notes alone are worth the fifteen 
shillings. 


Architect of Income Tax 


Addington, Author of the Modern 
Income Tax. By A. Farnsworth. 
Stevens. 140 pages. 215. 


In his latest book on taxation Dr 
Farnsworth comes to the defence of the 
much maligned Addington with a gusto 
which he could not have bettered had 
he been a contemporary partisan in the 
Battle of Pamphlets. In other fields it 
may have been true that “ what London 
is to Paddington, Pitt is to Addington,” 
but in finance and income tax the lesser 
man was the master. The idea of an 
income tax was, indeed, Pitt’s own, but 
the tax he introduced in 1799 was a 
shoddy and inefficient affair which 
depended largely upon self-assessment 
by the taxpayer and was repealed in 
1802 within a month of the Peace of 
Amiens. On this brief failure has rested 
Pitt’s reputation as the originator of the 
income tax. 


By contrast the scheme of the new 
tax imposed by Addington in 1803 was 
so carefully thought out that it has sur- 
vived practically without amendment 


for a century and a half. As Dr Farns- 
worth demonstrates, the five schedules, 
the six cases of Schedule D, the lan- 
guage, and above all the fundamental 
concept of taxation at the source have 
all come through unscathed. Adding- 
ton’s success is. shown by the fact that 
his tax produced nearly the same yield 
from the same total income as did that 
of Pitt, although the rate was halved. 
And it appears from the quotations from 
Addington’s own manuscript working- 
papers that the whole framework of the 
tax was far more the work of the 
Chancellor himself than would be 
possible today. 

Although his main concern is that his 
hero should have his just recognition 
(at times his enthusiasm leads him into 
unnecessary repetition) Dr Farnsworth’s 
book will be mainly of value to those 
whose interest lies in income tax rather 
than in the personalities on the home 
front during the Napoleonic wars. The 
virtues of deduction of tax at the source, 
especially in contrast to the alternative 
of information at the source, are com- 
prehensively set out. Once again the 
Finance Acts are being consolidated ; 
with the successful outcome of the 
labours of the Royal Commission, they 
may at last be codified, the machinery 
modernised and the language purified. 
Whatever the outcome we can be quite 
sure that the foundations will be little 
disturbed. Dr Farnsworth has intro- 
duced us to the architect. 


American Strains and 


Stresses 


National Security and _ Individual 
Freedom. By Harold D.  Lasswell. 
McGraw Hill. 259 pages. $3.50. 305. 

The Purse and the Sword. By Elias 
Huzar. Cornell University. (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 417 pages. $4.50 
36s. 

Presidential Agency. By Herman Miles 
Somers. Harvard University. (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 238 pages. $4.50. 
3uS. 

The American emergence from isola- 
tion in world affairs, from a long-stand- 
ing distrust of entangling alliances in 
peacetime, has produced a _ radical 
change of outlook and a re-appraisal of 
the machinery of government to deal 
with the new situation. Each of these 
three books is concerned with an aspect 
of two great problems, whith face 
America directly for the first time in its 
history: firstly, how to build an efficient 
military machine which is still subject to 
democratic control—the age-old problem 
of reconciling, in a new and complex 
form, efficiency and personal liberty ; 
secondly, how to provide for effective 
executive leadership in the interests of 
national security, through a system of 
government which was designed to pre- 
vent any such concentration of powers. 


Professor Lasswell deals with the first 
of these problems: how best to sustain 
personal liberties at a time of sustained 
and intense military effort when a suc- 
cession of crises involves a special danger 
of undermining free institutions in the 
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‘Don’t stop now, 
those letters are urgent! 


..» Til dictate this on an Emidicta!’ 


With the “Emidicta” Dictation 
Machine you can dictate immediately—you are no 
longer dependent upon the availability of a Secretary 
or a Shorthand-Typist. And of course, as your Secre- 
tary need not spend hours taking down shorthand, you 
get correspondence back more promptly, and she gets 
more time to be an efficient Secretary. In fact the 





““Emidicta”’ makes office life easier and more productive | 


all round. 


* 


The EMIDICTA Dictation 
machine is made by E.M.1., (His 
Master’s Voice, Marconiphone, Colum- 
bia, etc.) masters of the art of re- 
cording and sound reproduction 


* 


Emidicta 


ELECTRONIC DICTATION MACHINE 


Write for Free Brochure giving full details 
of the unique advantages of the EMIDICTA; 
or let us arrange an office demonstration. 


E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD 


(Emidicta Division, Dept. 28 ) 


363/367 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone Mayfair 8597, Grosvenor 7127/8 
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The investor can obtain a well-divers ified 
interest spread over the stocks and shares of 
these financial institutions through the med 
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For full particulars, including prices of Units 
and their yields, apply through your stock- 
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filters for gaskets, seals, washers, 
shock-absorbing mountings. 
Felt can be die-cut, punched, 


and does not ravel, shred or fray. 
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| _ Im the fashion field 
1 meanshandbags, smart accessor'® 
I goy hats in ng colours. 
Soft, just the right texture, 
felts ell, keeps 
its s and colour 
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Whatever your interest, send your 
inquiries to Bury Felt Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd., Hudcar Mills, Bury, Lancs. 

London office: 3 Snow Hill, E.C.1. 
Phone: Central 4448 
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‘reedom and democracy. The 
cur principles of free society, which 
snst be protected at all costs, are civilian 
upren over the military ;,freedom of 
aformation and discussion ; civil liber- 
ies : and the maintenance of an economic 
ears ee of umnecessary controls, 
Many the questions raised are of 
200 . today, but it is unfortunate 
a ssor Lasswell should have 
-hosen simply to enumerate them rather 
than | velop a consistent argument. 
Che er two books take up the 
ues reform of the machinery of 
sovernment in these circumstances. Mr 
Huzar stresses the need to improve the 
nt of military appropriations 
s. As a carefully documented 
hese appropriations over the 
iteen years, this is perhaps a 
book f he specialist rather than for 
the 2 | reader. The third book has 
reneral theme, but deals with 
veakness and the need for 
5 ig the President’s staff to deal 
wit cetime emergency. In this, 
the 1 penetrating and provocative of 
the three books, Professor Somers argues 
that rt of the problem lies in the 
the constitution to equip the 
with the tools necessary for 
ind effective control over the 
d over the huge network of 
vencies, These have expanded 
that there is serious danger of 
the military authority usurping the civil, 
Je! f any central civilian leader- 
fessor Somers traces the war- 
rowth of the Office of War 
Mobilisation in detail to provide the 
ssons for an Office of Programme Co- 
rdination, as am interesting solution to 
is dilemma. 


Varying Quality 

Product Equilibrium Under Mono- 

polistic Competition, By Hans Brems. 

Ha University Press, London: Geoffrey 

je. 253 pages. 308, 

_This is, on the whole, an extremely 
disappoinung book. Dr Brems is con- 
erned with an interesting and relatively 
neglected subject—quality variation as a 
method of competition—but, like an in- 
verted Midas, he converts a potentially 
valuable study into a depressingly sterile 
assemblage of academic formalisms. By 
compressing an essentially dynamic 
problem into a static framework, . by 
ittering his text with complicated 
equations of which no use is made, and 
by Preserving all the pedantries of a 
doctoral dissertation, the author succeeds 
in depriving his product of most of its 
“onsumer appeal. This is a pity be- 
cause, to use an analogy from Dr Brems’s 
‘avourite industry, some of the acces- 
ane uld look well on a model of a 
different design. 


— »o0ok is divided into two parts. 


deals with the single firm, 
— "g with the choice of one pro- 
uct to be sold in one time period and 
soscecing to the choice of a number 
>, Products to be sold in a succession 
* Petiods. Except in one rather un- 
. y attempt at statistical analysis, 
tals on is both formalistic and 
“5 its central conclusion is that 
imisation is more complicated 


than the text-books imply. The second 
part, which deals with product competi- 
tion between two firms, is more interest- 
ing. Dr Brems disposes effectively of 
the “Theory of Games” approach to 
duopoly, and. uses Fellner’s concept of 
“implicit bargaining ” to show how pro- 
ducers can reach an arrangement for 
sharing the market without making an 
explicit cartel agreement. He also 
explains the tendency of modern busi- 
ness towards quality rather than price 
competition in terms of the slower 
reaction of competitors to a quality 
change. 


On the theoretical plane, this book 
underlines the limitations of static equi- 
librium analysis in dealing with modern 
competitive industry ; within its static 
framework, moreover, Dr Brems’s use of 
engineering criteria of product qualities 
(such as the angstrom units of chapter 
13) pushes many of the difficult prob- 
lems on to demand theory. Nevertheless, 
the book contains some interesting 
material, both in its theory of duopoly 
and in the practical examples, largely 
drawn from the American motor in- 
dustry, which are used to illustrate 
theoretical points. An historical study of 
product changes in the American motor 
industry might, indeed, have made a 
more illuminating book. 


Convivial Panorama 


A Prospect of Gray’s Inn. By Francis 
Cowper, Stevens. 187 pages. 305. 


The prospect of Mr Cowper’s book 
is a charming panorama of years, begin- 
ning with the medieval times when 
lawyers formed a tiny community in the 
fields beyond Holborn. The advantage 
of tracing history through a static point 
is that the relation between each period 
is strengthened, and Mr Cowper has 
made the most of the possibilities. One 
follows a fascinating tale, and is delighted 
when the Inn prospers, saddened and 
nostalgic when a tradition dies. 


Perhaps one of the most attractive 
features of the Society has been the 
simple obligation to learn, and then to 
teach. A student entered the Inn, he 
received, he benefited, and he turned 
sternly upon the new men with a host 
of difficult questions; or else he was 
fined. He also lived in the Inn, ate 
pounds of beef and cheese three times a 
day in the old hall, argued points of law 
most evenings, and joined in the endless 
succession of masques, revels and per- 
sonal celebrations. Truly a convivial 
home, and a useful one, worthy of the 
loyalty which has built the new hall of 
Gray’s Inn out of the ruins of bombing. 


The only trouble with Mr Cowper’s 
method is that, in describing the more 
ancient times, he has had to bind 
together quantities of tiny details, not 
all of which are interesting, and for a 
while the book seemed to be slipping 
into a mere record of things past, and 
things not worth remembering. (“ As for 
the kitchen drain in the South court, 
which Stanhope was supposed to have 
covered up... it was still a nuisance 
to be dealt with in 1631.”) But put the 
book aside for a moment, and the 


irritating pin-points blur into a fine 


landscape. ; 
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AMERICAN 
BANKING SYSTEM 
A Sketch 
By R. S. SAYERS 
10s. 6d. net 


This book contains a sketch of the 
banking system of the United States, 
a system which, while sharing most 
of the basic principles of British 
banking, is unique in its de-centra- 
lized form. Chapters on the 
structure and business of the 
commercial banks are followed by 
a view of the Federal Reserve System 
and an analysis of the metheds of 
control exercised by it. The latest 
developments receive considerable 
attention, and in a final chapter the 
author reflects on some implications 
of these developments, and on the 
question, Can 1933 come again ? 
The book is based mainly on the 
American literature, both official and 
academic, This literature is too 
voluminous for most readers, and the 
present book is designed to provide 
an account within thé compass of an 
evening’s reading. 


By the same author :-— 
MODERN BANKING 
Third Edition 17s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Monetary Theory 


and Public Policy 
KENNETH K. KURIHARA 


Rutgers University 

This. volume represents systema- 
tically the latest developments in 
Monetary Theory and its implica- 
tions for Public Policy. By bridging 
the gap between esoteric and standard 
literature, this work gives a guide to 
an understanding of today’s economic 
problems. 30s. net 


Econometrics 


DR. JAN TINBERGEN 

Netherlands School of Economics 

Professor Tinbergen is probably 
the leading econometrician in the 
world. His book, widely read in 
Holland and in America, is a work 
of the highest importance, and gives 
a lucid account of this. branch of 
economics. It is without rivals in 
English. 36s. net 


Training and 
Promotion 


in Nationalised Industries 


A report by the Acton Society Trust. 
10s. 6d. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 Museum Sireet, London, W.C.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Qualms about Defence 


Washington, D.C. 


r* HERE is nothing very novel in the spectacle of disagree- 
‘| ment between the American Administration and the 
American Congress. But the quarrel which has been going 
on for some time, between the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee and various officials concerned with armament 
production, over the exact state of the defence programme is 
of more than normal interest, partly because this “ watch- 
dog” committee is a serious one and partly because the 
subject is important. Uncoordinated shreds of information 
appear from time to time, accusations are made and explana- 
tions are published, but even the most careful observer 
remains bewildered. 

What, for instance, is the public-to make of two statements 
by Mr Charles Wilson, head of the Office of Defence Mobili- 
sation ? On November 30th he admitted to a group of Euro- 
pean industrialists: “It is a fact that in certain essential 
weapons we are behind schedule.” But two days later, after 
visiting the President at Key West, he told reporters that “ we 
are right up to our own schedules.” Florida may well boast 
of what one night in its climate can do to the production pro- 
gramme, but the rest of the United States can be pardoned 
if it does not quite know where that programme is. The one 
man, however, who is quite sure that he does know what is 
happening, and wants something done about it, is Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, Democrat of Texas, the chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, which has reported that produc- 
tion is “ dangerously behind schedule.” 


But the Senator’s approach to the problem has been a 
little intemperate. Production schedules must tend, in the 
early stages of a programme, to be a reflection of what is 
needed to meet the General Staff’s plans rather than an 
estimate of what can actually be accomplished. Later the 
schedules must be adjusted to show what is possible ; if that 
is not done, they become mere fraudulent promises. The 
committee, on the other hand, calls it a fraud “to revise a 
schedule downward in accord with production failures and 
then to state that production is on schedule.” There seem 
in this case to have been altogether too many schedules and 
the key to the apparent incompatibility of Mr Wilson’s two 
statements probably lies in his use of the word “ our” on 
December 2nd. 

On that day he also said that production was not up to the 
Defence Department’s schedules, but that those were not 
schedules at all, but “just hopes.” This in its turn clarifies 
a remark in his earlier speech when he told his audience to 
“bear in mind that schedules, particularly of the newer 
weapons, were often at the beginning only a gleam in the 
eye of an expert.” The pity is that the gleam was transferred 

paper and communicated to Congress as a programme. 





**AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ 1s prepared partly im _ the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 











“ Watchdog ” committees are always looking 
to bark and it seems that they have been giv: 


The man who suffered most from the barkiny was Maior. 
General Olmsted, the director of the Offic. of Militar 
Assistance in the Department of Defence. 
came from Europe that there was some dis 
the failure of deliveries to keep up with pros 
a press conference and gave a number of { 


in Lo™ such as 
that 2,148 tanks had been shipped to ‘Frahieahan 
sounded impressive but had little meaning unless there wa 


some way of comparing them with what the programme had 
promised. The General did say, however, that “ we’ 
ahead of where we told Congress we'd be at this time.” and 
that remark brought the watchdogs to life, snarling and giving 
every indication that they were ready to bite. = 
Senator Johnson wrote to the Secretary of Defence, M: 
Lovett, that he was “surprised and shocked” at what 
General Olmsted had said. Seldom had he seen a responsible 
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official issue a public statement “ so flagrantly contradicting 
information he had already furnished to Congress.” That 
information, the Senator said, demonstrated conclusively 
that arms shipments were lagging far behind the prograsmine. 
In Mr Lovett’s absence, the Under-Secretary of Defence 
came to the rescue and wrote to the committee trying ' 
prove that “there is no indication that we «re behind i 
deliveries,” wheteupon Senator Johnson turned on him, 
calling his letter a “classic example of double talk.” Ms 
Johnson also said that Genegal Olmsted’s explanation 
little short of astounding, because he maintained that !% 
information he had given Congress was corre.t and that 8 
information he had given the press was also <ortect. = 
explanation was that he was talking about dif!crent schedules 
in each instance. Here clearly were two more schedules © 
add to “just hopes,” the “ gleam in the eye o! an expert 
and “our ” schedules, and to add to the genera! my sifu 


It is certainly unfair for the committee to have a 
on General Olmsted as its principal target. He is not respon 
sible for production and, if it is the committc¢ s “5 omtensi 
that production is lagging, then he cannot bc expected 1 
ship to Europe goods which have not been prou' uced. a 
ever, despite what the Washington Post ca''s ie 
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mittc’s demonstrated capacity for over-statement,” it seems 
thar Senator Johnson certainly has some reason for complaint 
when be reports that deliveries of “hard goods” were, for 
the period April to June, nearly 30 per cent below -the 


quantity which had been officially anticipated as late as 
April 4th. 

the Senator may well be in for a pleasant surprise in 
the pot too distant future. If there is one lesson from the 


last war which should not be forgotten, it is that estimates 
for the early stages of a programme are always too optimistic 
but that, in the United States at least, there comes a time 
when a sudden flood compensates for earlier deficiencies. 


American industry is as extreme in its manifestations as the 
American climate. The period of preparation is long— 
heart-breakingly long sometimes for those who are waiting 
for weapons—but what matters is whether the organisation 
is sound at the end of it. Mr Wilson seems satisfied that it 
is; the other day he said: 

Che result“of this preparation is becoming evident as the 
end-items begin to flow from our production lines. This 
flow is now a stream which is ever-widening and will become 
in time a torrent. 

The torrent is expected to begin about March which is the 
month in which deliveries are expected of the first aircraft 
ordered after the Korean war began. But the real difference 
between Congress—or at least this committee of Congress— 
and the Administration is shown by Senator Johnson’s remark 

that the American people are now seeing 
payoff for the wasted months that have been spent in 
, fruitless search for a formula that will give us both guns 
and butter in ample quantities. The results have been excel- 
‘nt in terms of butter. But... when it comes to production 

{ guns, our formula has not worked so well. 
Nor has it worked so badly. The achievement can no longer 
be called negligible and by the end of next year it will be an 
impressive one, 

The committee seems to have forgotten that it is a “ peace- 
time” rearmament programme which is being undertaken 
and that the objective was to provide guns with as small an 
interruption of the supply of butter as possible. Already 
actual deliveries of finished material are at the rate of $20 
billion a year—three times the rate this time last year—and 
by 1953 they will reach nearly $50 billion. Most of the 
European members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
are in serious economic trouble though their combined effort 
amounts to little more than a fifth of the American one. Yet 
it would take a keen observer to notice any butter shortage in 
the United States and, although Mr Wilson has declared that 
one is coming, few really fear that it will be serious. It is a 
remarkable tribute to the resilience of the country’s economy 
that it can undertake such a programme and approach the 
peak of production with so few qualms, 


Legacies of the Civil War 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN MISSISSIPPI] 


IT would take a Scot fully to understand politics in the Ameri- 
can South and particularly those of Mississippi, which lies 
on the Gulf of Mexico, between Alabama and Louisiana. 
Here “southernism” has its deepest roots. The great 
majority Of white Mississippians claim Scots-Irish ancestry, 
but the kinship rests more firmly on the nostalgic remem- 
brance of lost causes, the feeling of having been treated as 
stepchildren, and the possession of a meagre share of the 
natural resources of a very wealthy nation. By fair means and 
foul, Mississippi has been kept in a state of colonial depend- 
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ency on the north and east for almost a century. Add to this 
the fact that fifty per cent of the state’s population is Negro 
and the explanation of its political history begins to emerge. 


For some time it has been popular to play down the effects 
of a conflict which ended eighty-six years ago, but it remains 
true that the Civil War is still a potent influence in Missis- 
sippi. One needs to remember that ten years of harsh military 
rule had to elapse before it was considered proper to offer 
a helping hand to a defeated enemy. The state lay in 
economic exhaustion and half its citizens had been newly 
freed from slavery. Historians still argue over the part the 
Negroes played in politics, but the patent fact is that they 


were completely unprepared for the enormous task before 
them. 


The legacy of the Civil War has been not a hatred of the 
Negroes (most Mississippians have a real affection for their 
coloured friends), but a fierce determination to keep them 
“in their place.” It was obvious that in the lush lands of the 
Mississippi Delta, where Negroes outnumbered whites three 
and four to one and furnished most of the back-breaking 
labour needed in the cultivation of cotton, the planters would 
hold onto white supremacy with grim tenacity. It was not so 
apparent that their ally in this enterprise would be the small 
farmer of the hilly sections of the state, the “ redneck” (from 
long days in the fields under a burning sun) who, in his 
misery and frustration, could be stirred up against the 
“ niggers” in much the way unhappy Germans were turned 
by Hitler against the Jews. 

Until recently, Mississippians have produced only raw 
materials in a nation which has grown rich through processing 
the products of the soil, Their natural disadvantages were 
accentuated because, as a result of the Civil War, the indus- 
trial regions exercised a controlling influence over the national 
government, Industry was given tariffs and subsidies and a 
minimum of control in the public interest. Thus until 1933 
the Mississippi farmers competed as free enterprisers in an 
economy dominated by trusts and monopolies. 


Every section of the United States turns to the doctrine of 
states’ rights (which advocates strict interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and the limitation of the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment) when it feels that national action—usually expressed 
by majority votes in Congress—is detrimental to its interests. 
This, indeed, was the political issue at the time of the Civil 
War. Since then, generations of Mississippians have grown 
up in the belief that little good could come out of Washington. 
Like the rest of the “ solid South,” the state has supported 
the Democratic party as the voice of states’ rights and white 
supremacy. This same party, strangely enough, could pose 
as the “ liberal” group in politics, largely because it was so 
seldom in power, 


* 


When the depression catapulted Mr Roosevelt into office, 
his brains trust had sense enough to see that an accidental 
victory might be turned into permanent control if farmers 
and labourers and minority groups such as the Negroes could 
be weaned away from the Republicans. .This was accom- 
plished by assisting labour and agriculture to form high- 
powered pressure groups capable of combating business on 
even terms and by leading a crusade for civil rights for 
Negroes. Economically Mississippi profited enormously from 
the New Deal and its agricultural subsidies. But it has always 
been suspicious of favours to labour (a Mississippian is likely 
to think of labour in terms of farm hands, who even now 
are not organised). And, like the rest of the South, while it is 
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willing enough to proceed slowly in the direction of economic 
security for Negroes, it goes almost berserk at the thought 
of social equality being imposed from the outside, by the 
federal government. 

Master politician that he was, Franklin Roosevelt soothed 
southern fears by adroit manceuvring, but his well-meaning 
successor has reaped the hatred that Mr Roosevelt sowed. 
In 1948, when President Truman was unwilling or unable 
te give up the civil rights plank in the Democratic platform, 
the Mississippi delegation walked out of the nominating con- 
vention at Philadelphia and helped to set up the rebel Dixie- 
crat movement, It was a matter of months before the Admin- 
istration could find enough respectable Mississippians to act 

Democratic electors. After Mr Truman’s dramatic victory, 


Buy supporters in Mississippi reached so brazenly for the 
olitical spoils that they were forced into obscurity. Some 
eS: went to jail. Now the advocates of states’ rights have resumed 


controi, 


The seven candidates for Governor last summer all declared 
themselves unequivocably for states’ rights and outshouted 
each other in vociferous denunciation of President Truman. 
But there is more here than at first meets the eye. Missis- 
sippi’s poverty is only relative and might noftbe considered 
such by most Europeans, The most powerful politicians in the 
state are likely to be men of economic substance or closely 
allied to wealthy interests. They want none of the New Deal 
or Fair Deal socialism (though that very “ socialism ” has 
made some of them rich) and they are perfectly willing to 

. use the time-honoured slogans of states’ rights and white 
supremacy to help maintain the status quo. Britain’s troubles 
are often mentioned by them as a classic example of what. may 
happen to a country that takes the first strides down the road 
to Communism. For perhaps another decade these politicians 
will talk in meaningless clichés about free enterprise, which 
is largely imaginary, about white supremacy, which is 
rapidly disintegrating, and about states’ rights, which are 
completely unrealistic. But all the while they will be reaching 
with outstretched hands for the manna from Washington. 

Most outsiders seem unaware of the revolution that is 
taking place in Mississippi. Twenty thousand Negroes voted 
this summer and this is only the beginning. The state has 
dedicated itself to the provision of equal, though as yet 
separate, educational facilities for coloured people. Farming 
is rapidly becoming mechanised and the day of the share- 
cropper May soon be gone. King Cotton is having to make 
room for cattle, oil, and manufacturing. Mississippi is more 
prosperous than at any time in its history and it is unlikely 
that politicians of the future will make again the mistakes of 
a hundred years ago. The younger generation, having tasted 
the fruits of progress, will not retire to a psychological 
corner, to nurse its grievances and to contemplate outworn 
political ideas. It will insist on sharing the American standard 


of living. 








American Notes 
The Truth. about Korea 


How much information should be given to the press 

and the public about the progress of a war is always a sore 

~~ topic between the correspondents and the command. General 
MacArthur disliked and suspected the press—particularly 
when it dared to criticise his Yalu strategy or the effective- 
ness of his intelligence—and that dislike still has not abated 
in retirement. From the “little Pentagon” in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, General MacArthur has given his blessing 
to an article by his former chief of intelligence accusing 
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rnahc 
of petulance, bias, and perversion of the truth . : a 
The assumption of military infallibility is 1 But 
the information policy being pursued on Kor< Phos 
evidences of faulty political judgment and lack 0! {orecichy 
Stories sent back from Korea about an unoffi RS 
and particularly one Associated Press dispatch , ives: 


that it had been ordered by the White Hou: e been 
denounced as false by the President. It is ¢. ae ty 
stand that the Administration is unwilling 
false hopes at home, or to encourage soldier: at dk 
their guard. On the other hand, there is a 
case for keeping casualties to a minimum 

is near, and it is difficult to believe that a » 
of correspondents could have been -mistak« 
wrote that front-line soldiers were playing \ 


No journalistic whipping-boys could be 
blunder over atrocities which was committed ntly 
Colonel Hanley, chief of the war crimes section of 
Eighth Army, and compounded by Gener.) | ay 
General Ridgway took Colonel Hanley for hi 
inflammatory statement that 5,700 Uno pris not all 
Americans—had been murdered by the Commu . Many 
of these cases took place a year or more ag re is n 
evidence that atrocities have increased and n 
for reopening old wounds just as efforts wer de 
to conclude an honourable armistice. Genera! Ridgway 
soberly put the number of verified cases of crimes agair 
American prisoners at no more than 365. Within a few 
days, however, an enterprising reporter dis 1 that 
before General Hanley’s mis-step, General F ay him- 
self had reported to Uno that 8,000 prisoner: Americans, 


A (FQ 


had been victims of war crimes. He now puts the figure 
at about 6,000. Such carelessness in handling the facts, 
and such short-sightedness, show that information policy 
deserves more time and thought than a military commander 
can spare. 
+ * * 

Punishing Public Enemies 

“ Any man who betrays the people’s trust in a public 
office is a public enemy . . . and an enemy of the Democrat 
Party,” declared the new chairman of that party last week, 


calling on his fellow members to punish the termites | 
e - is antihe 
relentlessly. For the latest species of termite to be icentitiec 


undermines not only the country’s government. Dut also the 


Democratic chance of victory in next November's clection. 
These public enemies are the tax collectors whose {rauds and 
inefficiency are the subject of the most recent and probaby 
the most far-reaching of this year’s crop of Congressional 
investigations ; it is revealing a situation that is <isturbing 

to every taxpayer and therefore to every votcr. 
The new energy that is being put into the effort to clean 
up the Democratic Administration was demonst:aic¢ 4h 
free Coe 


President’s dismissal, for once before, instead 0! , 
gressional pressure had been applied, of Mr T. Lamar Cauck: 
the Assistant Attorney General responsible for prosecutine 
tax evaders. The investigations have shown that such pre 
secutions have been remarkably few and far between. How- 
ever, Mr Caudle’s dismissal was due not to his record, which 
he himself considered “ the most beautiful tax record there s 


ever been,” but to his “ outside activities” w!c). '9 Mr 
Truman’s opinion, were incompatible with his of 12! cues 
What these activities-were is gradually being ealed i 
public hearings. There are the usual ingredients for these 
cases—mink coats at cut prices, free fishing trips 0 !lorida— 
and some new ones to spice the headlines—a vs © Italy; 
a $5,000 commission on the sale of an acrop a ber 


car for nothing. The car was only a Chevrolet, th: is 
of an inferior breed, but the favours all came from perso™ 
whose tax returns were being investigated. 
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There is so far no conclusive evidence that Mr Caudle 
actually intervened on any of his benefactors’ behalf but if, 
4s he professes, he is unable to see the impropriety of accept- 
ing these kindnesses, he is hardly suitable for a high legal 


aosition. In addition, until he was appointed in 1947 to 
arp th the country’s most experienced tax lawyers, he had 
never dealt with anyone’s tax return except his own. The 
~yitability of the tax lawyer’s themselves is now under exami- 
natic it has been discovered that some of the 97,000 
attorneys and accountants licensed to practice before the 
federal tax agencies are unqualified or even have criminal 
record The dust has been flying inside the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for some time. Its chief counsel has just 
resigned in protest against the “ vilification” of his name 


in the congressional hearings ; six of the country’s 64 chief 
tax collectors have-now been dismissed and nearly 50 other 
employees have lost their jobs. 


7 * * 


Stabilisers in the Lions’ Den 

After a lengthy search, a new Daniel has been found 
) take Mr Eric Johnston’s place as economic stabiliser. 
Mr Johnston has beaten a judicious retreat to Hollywood 


after ten months, leaving to his successor, Mr Roger Putnam 
of Massachusetts, the task of taking on the lions of the 
steel industry: the trade union, which is determined to 
break out of the cage of wage stabilisation, and the com- 


panies, which insist that amy wage increase will require 
higher prices. 

A successor is also being sought for Mr DiSalle, the price 
administrator, who would like to return to politics in Ohio. 
Compared with what he has been through, Mr DiSalle would 
bequeath to his successor a relatively peaceful empire. The 
strike of the cattlemen against price controls has collapsed 
under the weight of cattle in the feed-lots and the necessity 
of using up large supplies of soft maize which will not keep. 
An order requiring slaughterers to reserve for the forces 
any excess over the numbers they slaughtered a year ago 
has been issued and, beside putting beef on army menus 
once more, will help to direct the flow of beef back to the 
big packing-houses. Lower prices are easing the squeeze 
on the packers, which made them so critical of controls 
eatlier in the year. 

The Office of Price Stabilisation has just reluctantly issued 
a series of regulations carrying out the Capehart amendment 
to the Defence Production Act. This amendment permits 
manufacturers and processors to apply to OPS to have 
included in their price ceilings all cost increases up to 
July 26th. The bark of the Capehart amendment, which so 
alarmed the Administration at first, is proving somewhat 
worse than its bite. Manufacturers whose products are sell- 
ing below their ceiling prices may not bother to apply to 
have the ceilings raised. And in cases where production 
increased between the outbreak of the Korean war and 
July 26th, unit overhead costs, which are taken into con- 


sideration under the Capehart amendment, may actually 


have tallen. 

Under the DPA, Mr DiSalle has the right to fix ceilings 
at the market price, and it is this which is making the 
Congressional and business lions roar most loudly today. 
Last summer they did not foresee that prices might fall. 
Mr DiSalle has already reduced the ceiling on crude 
Biycerine, used im defence production, from 49 cents a 
Pound to 37 cents, about what it is selling for today. Tallow 
iS kcly to follow, to the indignation of the industrial 
advis« y board, which has resigned en bloc on the ground 
that tallow-makers are losing money and, if the ceiling is 


lower (, will be deprived of a chance to recoup their losses. 
>oap, cleaners, hides, tyres on new cars and raw wool are 
#S0 on the list. - None of these are political high explosive, 

Senators from the cotton states are already taking alarm. 
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Cotton is still selling several cents under its ceiling. Senator 
Maybank is demanding that commodities selling below their 
ceiling prices should be completely decontrolled. Mr 
DiSalle’s view, however, is that the defences against inflation 
must be kept intact in case the economic tide turns next year. 


* ” * 


Post-Mortem on Ohio 


The Senate subcommittee which recently denounced the 
methods used by the Republicans to defeat Senator Tydings 
of Maryland has, after a year’s delay, opened public hearings 
on the complaint of Mr Ferguson, Senator Taft’s obscure 
opponent in Ohio, that he was swamped by Republican 
money poured into the state, and Senator Taft’s counter- 
complaint of scurrilous misrepresentation at the hands of the 
trade unions, who managed the Democratic campaign. Both 
have substance but, with Senator Taft running for the Presi- 
dency, the Administration is particularly solicitous about the 
financial purity of elections in Ohio, the traditional “ mother 
of presidents.” President Truman gave the hearings an 
unsought and unwelcome send-off when he declared recently 
that, after their successes in Maryland and Ohio, the Repub- 
licans would be encouraged to use money and misrepresenta- 
tion on a larger scale than ever in 19§2. 


Senator Gillette, the chairman, has very properly empha- 
sised that the purpose of the hearings is non-partisan ; it is 
to secufe information for the rewriting of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, which is meant, but signally fails, to govern 
political spending, and for the drafting of other legislation 
which may be needed to keep campaigns within the bounds of 
political decency. The law at present sets a $25,000 limit on 
the amount a senatorial candidate himself may spend.. But 
this is so low that the bulk of the money is collected and 
spent by other uncontrolled groups. Senator Taft himself 
spent about $1,800, but he estimates that spending on his 
behalf exceeded $600,000 ; Mr Ferguson put his expenses 
at $171,000. Some records kept were destroyed ; those that 
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remain are so inadequate that it is impossible to say where 
the money came from or where it went. 


Senator Monroney’s suggestion of more realistic limits on 
political spending, to take account of inflation, television, and 
other modern improvements, coup'ed with a requirement that 
contributors as well as candidates must make reports, is good 
as far as it goes. But if the new limits cannot be enforced, 
it will be the honest candidate who suffers. And what should 
be included? Mr Ferguson complained bitterly of company 
“ public service ” advertising, costing a million or more (and 
deductible from federal taxes as a business expense), which 
supported Senator Taft in all but name. Senator Taft 
objected as strongly to a national radio commentator spon- 
sored by the American Federation of Labor who concen- 
trated his fire on Ohio. 


Senator Taft cannot plead complete innocence of misrepre- 
sentation ; he insisted that the trade unions allied against him 
were tainted with Communism, But Mr Ferguson took a very 
dirty page out of Senator McCarthy’s book by exhibiting a 
picture of Senator Taft on a public platform with a Com- 
munist in 1936, and Senator Taft’s stand on public housing 
and the minimum wage were grossly misrepresented. It is 
possible, as Mr Monroney suggests, to ban “ composite ” 
pictures such as that which caused an outcry in Maryland 
and to make candidates responsible for the acts of their 
agents. But to suggest that candidates guilty of campaign 
misrepresentation might forfeit their seats would give Con- 
gress a power which might easily be abused. 


* * * 


Bigger and Better Airlines? 


- The Civil Aeronautics Board, already in the Senate 
Small Business Committee’s frying pan, may find itself in the 
Congressional fire as a result of its refusal to reconsider the 
decision under which Air Transport Associates, a non- 
scheduled airline serving Alaska, has been ordered out of 
business. ATA has been flying its route from Seattle to 
Anchorage so frequently that it has been providing the 
regular service which only the scheduled airlines, authorised 
by the CAB and subsidised through air-mail payments, are 
allowed to do. But ATA has been carrying, and the 
scheduled airlines apparently have not, the milk and other 
perishable foods, and other necessary freight, which Alaska 
can only obtain satisfactorily by air. The death sentence on 
ATA comes at the end of a series killing off nearly all the 
non-scheduled airlines which have been giving essential 
service to Alaska, the nearest point on the American con- 
tinent to the Soviet Union and an important military base. 


The ATA decision thus provides a compelling case for 
those who have long argued that the CAB is stifling free 
enterprise and denying the American public cheap air trans- 
port by its policy of squeezing out the independent non- 
scheduled airlines. To this the board replies that Congress, 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act, intentionally established a 
system of controlled semi-monopoly in the air, in order to 
ensure that all parts of the country should have safe and 
regular air service. The board is re-examining its approach 
to the non-scheduled lines, but there seems to be little it can 
do under present legislation even should it want to. 


The board itself believes that the solution is for the bigger 
airlines to provide better service. The less luxurious coach 
flights, originally offered only by the cheap non-scheduled 
services, are being encouraged by the CAB within the United 
States as well as across the Atlantic. The board has also 
been supporting the system of interchanges, by which pas- 
sengers travelling long distances can remain in the same air- 
craft although fiying the routes, and in the charge of the 
crews, of several airlines. The latest of these arrangements, 
between Pan-American, Panagra and Eastern Airlines, will 
enable people coming from the west coast of Latin America 
to fly directly into the eastern United States without chang- 
ing. It is intended to counter competition from foreign air- 
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lines in the profitable Caribbean area and, if appx, 
CAB, will give Pan-American its long-sought rout 
York from the south. 


ved by the 
€ into New 
* * * 


Freedom on the Campus 


The notorious loyalty oath which has done gq much 
harm to the reputation of the University o{ ae 


at last been dropped, it is to be hoped for < 9 - 
regents. First imposed two years ago, it required scien 
of the teaching staff to sign a special affirmation of Joya) 
in addition to the oaths of allegiance and anti-communisy 
taken by all state employees. The faculty objected Violenth 
to being singled out as an untrustworthy group in this es 
and to having its academic freedom restricted by an oui 


body, the board of regents. The oath lost the university 
some of its best professors and famous scholars refused to 
visit it until the oath was abolished. 


In spite of this warning, Ohio State University began to 
go the same way this autumn. The trustees announced tha 
no speaker would be allowed on the campus who had a 
first been screened for “loyalty and background” by the 
head of the college. This regulation was the result of com. 
plaints against a visit by Dr Harold Rugg. professor 
emeritus of Columbia University, considered by some to be 
an “educational radical.” The first speaker to be ba 
under it was a Quaker pacifist, Dr Cecil Hinshaw. Both 
the regulation itself and the use to which it was put caused 
such an outcry that it has now been modified to 
to speakers invited by student bodies, not by profess 
This will enable learned societies and academic groups 
continue to meet at the university if they wish, but it 
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not remove the threat to academic freedom. Fundamentally 
this case Is more serious than that of the California oath. 
for in Ohio the right to hear all points of view, the basis of 


a liberal education, is menaced by the fear of subversion. 
It is not only the universities that are being contaminated 
by this fear ; in more and more communities teachers are 
finding that, if they wish to keep their jobs, it is better not 
to discuss Communism with their pupils. 


Shorter Notes 


It is reported that, when Mr George Kennan returns to 
the State Department in April, he will be offered the post of 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, to succeed Admiral Kirk. 
Mr Kennan has already had three periods of service 1 
Moscow, and he has been largely responsible both for formu- 
lating, and for elucidating, the United States. policy of 
“containment” of the Soviet Union. For this reason it ' 
suggested that the Kremlin may refuse to accept him 
Ambassador. 

* 


At last the United States is beginning to make use 0! 
Canada’s armament factories; it has been announced 
Toronto that a big expansion in American arms purchases 
on the way. In the past these have been limited by tariffs 
and by the Buy-American Act, which restricted the amount 
of weapons that the United States could obtain from abroad. 
In the last fifteen months the United States has placed ams 
contracts to a value of only $95 million in Canada, whik 
Canada has ordered $500 million worth from actoss the 


border 
* 


New Yur City is finding it necessary to [rove that te 
rainmaking experiment which it commissioned 1n Februaty, 
1950, was not a success. Otherwise it may be faced with pay- 
ing over $2,000,000 in storm damage claims filed by peo 
near the Catskill reservoirs who suffered from ‘he rain W 
Dr Howell claimed to have brought down by seeding 
clouds with crystals of silver iodide. 
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Slansky The Scapegoat 


(From Our Vienna Correspondent) 


HE belt has been about to toll for Slansky for many 
months but when it actually sounded it seems to have 
surprised even those who tolled it. It had seemed that his loss 
of the post of secretary general of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist party, at the reorganisation in September was merely 
the prelude to a life of semi-retirement. Then, suddenly, 
he found himself in Pankrac, where many better men and 
women, also accused of sinning against the political light, 
had preceded him. Evidently he had too many enemies to 
be allowed to slip unnoticed into the background as General 
Svoboda, the former Minister of War, seems to have been. 
The Minister, like Slansky, was kicked upstairs into a vice- 
premiership which he finally lost when Slansky took over his 
job last September. General Svoboda has now retired. 
Slansky was too dangerous a man for his ex-colleagues to treat 
so contemptuously. 


Slansky seems to have begun to get out of step at the time 
of the Sling-Svermova-Clementis “heresy” last year. Otto 
Sling and Maria Svermova (the. widow of Slansky’s colleague 
who went with him to Slovakia from Moscow during the 1944 
rising against the Germans and was killed) were the leaders 
of a strong section of the party in the Czech provinces, which 
held that the methods for building Socialism used in the back- 
ward Soviet Union were not suited to the more advanced 
Czechs, either in the industrial or the agricultural sphere. At 
first the party hierarchy, apparently with _Moscow’s consent, 
allowed them to have their head, feeling that if they could get 
good results in the shape of higher industrial and agricultural 
productivity a temporary slowing down of the march towards 
Socialism could be winked at. Slansky himself seems to have 
thought otherwise, but he made the mistake of going on sick 
leave, thus leaving the field clear to Maria Svermova, who 
was one of his deputies in the secretary general’s department 
of the party. 


Moscow Gets Restless 


About this time last year it began to be evident that 
Moscow was getting restless. The goods were still not being 
produced and Gregor, the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign 
Trade, had to make several trips to Moscow with promises to 
do better in the future before the Kremlin could be induced 
to help tide over the immediate economic difficulties. The 
price was the liquidation of the anti-Moscow Sling-Svermova 
“conspiracy.” As part of the campaign of pressure against 
the Czechoslovak Communist party the Cominform journal 
of December 8, 1950, published a strong attack on Rude 
Pravo, the organ of the Czechoslovak Communist party, 
which it accused of being lukewarm in the fight against Tito 
and of committing “ political and theoretical mistakes.” The 
hierarchy thereupon took fright. Otto Sling and Mrs 
Svermova were arrested. Their policy was reversed and the 
hierarchy took the opportunity of linking their misdeeds with 
the separatist tendencies long apparent in the ranks of the 
Slovak Communists. Clementis, Husak, Novomesky and 
other Slovak leaders followed the Sling-Svermova “ gang ” 
into gaol and the hierarchy then undertook a searching inquiry 
to find someone on whom they could fix their own 
responsibility. 

Clearly, the fact that Slansky had deliberately absented 
himself from his office, thereby giving the “ conspirators ” an 
opportunity to carry on their subversive activities on behalf 
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of the West, rendered him a highly suitable candidate fo, 
the position of scapegoat. So Slansky again had to report 
sick while President Gottwald overhauled the party machine. 


with a view to making sure that such “ mistakes” could 
never happen again. The upshot was the 5: 


rganisation 
scheme announced on September 6th. Slansky’s post of 
secretary general of the party was abolished and with it the 
four posts of deputy secretary generals. The chairman of the 


party, President Gottwald, assisted by a “ political secre. 
tariat,’ took over the duties of the secretary 


: general, 
Slansky, though still left as a member of the central com. 
mittee, ceased to have any active administrative post in the 


party itself. Another important figure to disappear was that 
of Bedrich Geminder, one of the deputy secretary generals, 
Geminder, who is of German Jewish origin, has not been 
heard of since the reorganisation. Yet formerly he was under- 
stood to be Moscow’s most trusted representative in the 
Czechoslovak Communist party. 

The story of Slansky’s downfall thus provides a typical 
example of the continual fight both around policies and for 
power which is going on all the time behind the facade of 
uniformity erected by the hierarchy. Since the Con- 
munist revolution of February, 1948, Czechoslovakia has 
been ruled by a triumvirate: Slansky, Zapotocky, the Premier, 
and Gottwald, the President, all three of them Moscov- 
trained and Moscow-minded. But a triumvirate is two too 
many ; Slansky was vulnerable. So he has gone. The 
opportunity to get rid of him came through the economic 
crisis for which he is most probably to shoulder the blame. 

His disappearance still leaves two of the original three. One 
of them, the President, has succeeded in adding the whole 
of Slansky’s powers to his own, so that his primacy 1s at 
present unquestioned. On the other hand, there are no signs 
that the economic crisis is growing less acute, and if it is not 
solved there is bound to be another political crisis sooner 
or later. Fortunately for Gottwald, he seems to have been 
able to induce Zapotocky to push himself into the forefront of 
the battle with the workers over norms, hours, wages and 
productivity. It was Zapotocky who announced that only the 
lowest of the low of the workers would get a Christmas bonus 
this year, and who warned the miners that if they did not 
produce more their wages would be reduced. “Even 2 
Socialist society,” he told them, “cannot go on for evet 
producing at a loss.” The workers knew that as well as he 
did. They also knew, what he did not mention, that the red 
reasons for thé loss was political ineptitude and Moscows 
fatal propensity for overcharging in respect of its own 1a¥ 
materials and underpaying for satellite finished goods. 

Meanwhile the party has found itself forced to cat 1ts own 
words to an extent which has rendered it contemptible m 
the eyes of the workers. For example, Nosek, the unfortunate 
Minister of the Interior, who has been saddled with the task 
of persuading the miners to hew more coal, cannot have felt 


. very happy at having had to tell the miners thcy could n0 


longer’ have a short shift on Saturdays—the so-called 
“ Bolshevik Saturday "—which the “ capitalists ” conceded 
in 1918, and which the miners kept till the © Bolsheviks 
took it away again, 

Nevertheless, the hierarchy of the Czecho:\ovak Ome 
munist party, which controls the Czechoslovak Gove 
ment, has somehow or other got to produce the goods need 
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satisfy Moscow, secondly to pay for imports of food- 
vhich used to be produced at home, and thirdly to 
‘he basic needs of the home market. At present, it 
If it continues to fail, the 
; for higher political office will have a politically cast- 


portunity to make another political crisis, and the 


; will be forced to stage one in order to divert the 
rom themselves. So behind the scenes in the new 
irged Central Committee of the party, the party 
re burrowing to undermine the bastions of their 
-s and to strengthen those of their own. 


1: Slansky, he has paid the penalty customary among 


unists for not being sufficiently great—or adroit. 


; good precedent for simply letting him rot in gaol 


instead of bringing him to a public trial. But he was not 


nonula;r 
rt 


even in the party. Nor was his émmence grise, 


Geminder. Both of them are Jews, and there was growing 


anti-S 


pero! 


»' 


' 
if fay 
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untart 
unto! 


of W 


as a 


estern imperialism. 
fess” to having been an agent of capitalism. Nobody 
: Czechoslovakia will be deceived. The men-in-the- 
‘t, the workers included, will simply regard his arrest 
ign that the regime is in difficulties. They will examine 


mitism in the Czechoslovak Communist party even 


the 1948 revolution. 


ky, at any rate, was a good organiser. It remains to 
whether Gottwald is too. During the three years 

- revolution, the party itself, under the discarded 

, general, has changed out of all knowledge. It is 
ice aS large as it was then and the numerous purges 
orived it of about four-fifths of the ideological Com- 
Today it consists mainly of place-seekers anxious 

e a little bit of extra butter with their bread—people 
yes are on the barometer rather than on the promo- 


f the Marxist creed. 


could not be said of Slansky, in spite of the charges 


iationism now being trumped up against him—in spite 


us failure to nip the Sling-Svermova “ conspiracy ” 
sud. The evidence points to his having been opposed 


r policy all through, but afraid to say so because the 


irty bosses preferred to let the “conspirators ” have 


Hing—and take the credit for it if it succeeded. When 
iled they neatly side-stepped and put the blame on the 
inate Slansky. No doubt in the days to come we shall 


e usual tales of his having been for years in the pay 
Probably Slansky himself will 


Slansky’s arrest solely from the standpoint of its effect on 
their own welfare, and they will come to the conclusion 
that, so far as they are concerned, his disappearance will 


have no effect at all. 


It will not put more goods in the 


nationalised shops ; it will not give the miners back the 
Bolshevik Saturday ” nor prevent them from being forced 


to work 
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4S in the last six months of 1951. But the value of imports 


.“ voluntarily,” on Sundays ; it will not stop workers’ 


‘rom being forced to take jobs instead of minding the 


{t will not end the difficulties with the other indus- 
rkers and the farmers, The fight between the regime 
nation as a whole will continue on these points 


ne side or the other is beaten. 


Deficits and Defence 


N Europe’s balance of payments swung sharply into 
in the first half of 1951, when the deficit on trade 


vas provisionally estimated at an annual rate of $4 


Last year the total deficit amounted to. $1 billion 
trade deficit of $2 billion; Europe earned a 
of about $1 billion on its invisible items. But there 
iarked difference between the two halves of 1950. In 
half the trade deficit was running at an annual rate 
illion, while in the second half Europe’s exports 
-d very rapidly, reducing the visible deficit to 
on despite the rise in imports.. This year, Europe’s 


have continued to increase in value, almost as rapidly 
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increased by nearly 40 per cent and created a trade deficit 
which was even larger than in the first half of last year. 


The reason for this unfavourable turn of events, according 
to the latest report of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation on financial stability, was the sudden 
deterioration in the terms of trade suffered by most European 
countries. Between the second quarter of 1950 and the 
second quarter of 1951, six out of thirteen member countries 
found that their terms of trade had worsened by 1§ per cent 
or more and three by between 5 and 10 per cent. The 
remaining four countries (Belgium, Norway, Sweden and 
Turkey) enjoyed an improvement, 


The effect on Europe’s balance of payments of this 
sharp rise in the cost of imports compared with the 
rise in the price of exports can be seen from the accompanying 
table. The balance of visible trade is first shown at current 
prices. The lower half of the table shows the same data 


re-calculated at constant prices based on those ruling in the_ 


first. half of 1950. This second set of figures shows the 
balance of trade in real terms and ignores the effect of 
price movements, The increase in the deficit between the 
second half of 1950 and the first half of 1951 was of the 
order of $1 billion at constant prices. At current prices the 
deficit amounted to $3 billion. Hence $2 billion of this latter 
amount—of two-thirds of it—was the cost to Europe of the 
deterioration in its terms of trade, As the terms of trade had 
already moved against Europe in the second half of 19§0, 
this figure of $2 billion represents a minimum rather than 





WESTERN Evropr’s TRADE WITH OvutsIDE WoRLD* 
($ Billion, Annual Rates) 


| 1950 | 1951 





Ist Half | 2nd Half | Ist Half 
‘Sects! 




















At current prices — 
Exports... ss cstes oeecsase 17-6 21-7 | 2:7 
Imports .....- peesecscece 20-8 22-7, | 29-7 

Balance ..cccccccesss —3-1 -—1:0 | —40 

At constant prices, Ist half 1950 
Expogte ... <<<’ ebecncssess 17-6 21-2. | 22-0 
Imports 2. cccccevescesses 20-8 21-4 | 25°4 

WAIGRCO 0 6'k45 6 Kasiaess —3-1 —0-2 —1-4 








~* Trade between member countries is included, but intra- 
European exports and imports approximately cancel each other 
out. 

Source : Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
a maximum cost. A significant proportion of any increase in 
the aggregate national product for Western Europe will thus 


have to be absorbed in redressing this unfavourable balance. 


Europe’s income from “ invisible ” items in the first half 
of 1951 probably increased, and even if it is assumed that 
it increased by 50 per cent to an annual rate of $14 billion, 
the total deficit in the six months ending June, 1951, would 
still have been of the order of $24 billion. The total amount 
of economic aid in all forms available to Europe from the 
United States is only $14 billion, which implies that unless 
the terms of trade move sharply in Europe’s favour, produc- 
tive resources will have to be diverted to the export industries 
on no small scale. 


Not all countries are affected by this problem to the same 
extent. Britain, France, Italy and the Netherlands are 
perhaps the worst off, suffering a { ge and increasing deficit 
on their visible trade. Belgium a:d Germany, on the other 
hand, have been enjoying an increasing surplus; Belgium 
because of its favourable terms of trade, Germany because it 
restricted its imports and both of them because they are 
large exporters of steel. But Britain and France are two 
of Europe’s major contributors to the defence programme. 


The OEEC has assumed that the aggregate national pro- 
duct of Western Europe might increase by 5 per cent during 
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the next year, that is, by some $7 billion. Increased 
government expenditure, particularly on defence, is expected 
to take $3 billion of this increase. If the terms of trade do not 
change, $1 billion of resources will have to be diverted to 
exports in order to reduce the balance of payments deficit to 
what is called “more manageable proportions.” The diffi- 
culty here is that those industries which are the stalwarts 
of the export drive, particularly in Britain, are also the ones 
which are vital to rearmament. 

On this reckoning, defence and exports will absorb over 
half the’ increase in the aggregate national product leaving 
$3 billion extra for civilian investment and consuniption. 
Chis sum represents no mean increase, even if the population 
increases by 1 per cent during the year. The real prob‘em 
is that incomes will increase by $7 billion and taxation by only 
$2 or $3 billion, leaving $4 or $5 billion of income to be spent 
on $3 billion of goods. Moreover, if consumers draw on their 
savings, spending power will be correspondingly increased. 

If the aggregate national product does not increase by § per 
cent then it will be much more difficult to meet the projected 
defence expenditure. Indeed, if it increased by only 4 per 
cent, there would be little scope for any increase in private 
consumption per-head of population. But the need to draw 
off the additional income generated would remain. And such 
measures would have to be taken at a time when prices and 
wage-rates are already rising at approximately the same rate. 


Atlantic Council in Rome 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Because the Atlantic Council took no spectacular decisions 
at its meeting in Rome, its importance has been played down. 
In fact much was achieved which would have taken very 
much longer if the meeting had not taken place ; Rome was 
in some ways quite as important as the Council’s session at 
Ottawa last September. Its result has been to cut away the 
undergrowth of preliminary discussion which would inevi- 
tably have délayed progress at the proposed Lisbon meeting 
and perhaps have put off the time for decision still further. 
Although neither German relations with the western powers, 
nor the report of the Temporary Council Committee and its 
“three wise men” were ripe for final discussions, there 
were three important features of the sessions. 


First is the fact that the project for a European army was 
discussed by ministers not as a theory but as an imminent 
reality. The project may yet come to nothing, for even its 
French sponsors may not in the end get it through their 
Assembly ; but in Rome the statesmen were brought face to 
face for the first time with its full political and—above all— 
financial implications. Secondly, this was the first occasion 
on which ministers were confronted with even provisional 
facts and figures about the relationship between military 
requirements for defence and economic possibilities. 
Although nothing final can be decided till the economic 
experts report later on this month, General Eisenhower and 
his chief df staff, General Gruenther, gave a clear outline of 
requirements. General Gruenther’s analysis of the prospec- 
tive build-up of the West compared with that of the Soviet 
Union was an eye-opener to most of the Ministers present—it 
is to be strongly hoped that an edited version of his facts and 
views may be made available to the general public. Mr 
Harriman and Sir Edwin Plowden had to point out that the 
military requirements would be exceedingly difficult to meet 
without a much greater willingness to spread the burden by 
intetnational agreement. Lastly, to the Americans who 
wanted this meeting, it represented an urgently necessary 
means of keeping a head of steam behind the movement 
towards European unity and effective European defence, and 
of providing Congress with some evidence of the progress 
being achieved at such vast cost to the American taxpayer. 
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Between now and the next Council meeting in Lisbon 
February 2nd, the Paris Conference on the Eu: . 


under M. Schuman’s guidance has a truly formidable tat 
For the Rome meeting brought out a whole series of funds 
mental questions to which no answers at present exist ses 
in theory. Indeed, one of the chief problems wu: overed “ 
the division of opinion between France, Italy . Getlaas 
on one side and the Benelux countries on the other The 
Benelux representatives put up an understandable resolution, 
opposing the formation of a European army without firs 


having clearer proposals about the supra-nation,! authority 
to control it and without Britain and Scandinavia takino part 
Not only did they resent having a pistol held a: their heads 
by the Americans but they also felt bound to go on record 
with their own parliaments as opposing any hasty assumption 
that they would surrender sovereignty without a very clea 
picture of what would be gained. To the small countries, the 
merging of national forces under an international body ip 
which their voting power would be. relatively minor involves 
a greater sacrifice than that asked of bigger nations, i 


It was made plain in Rome that further planning of 
European army must wait on political agreement, however 
feasible it may be technically and however enthusiastically 
General Eisenhower backs it. Indeed it seems doubtfy! 
whether the difficulties can be overcome at all without feders- 
tion of the countries taking part. How, for instance. can 
the other Nato powers be sure that the controllers of a 
European army will honour the national obligations of its 
individual members quickly enough in the event of a Russian 
attack ? How can the liabilities of the Brussels Treaty 
powers towards Britain be maintained if they no longer 
possess national forces and Britain remains outside? 


But even these questions pale in significance beside such 
conundrums as how to build a European army before Ger- 
many is a member of Nato, and before @ way can be clearly 
seen round the difficulties of giving its controllers a 
range of financial and political responsibility sufficient to 
make possible independent decisions on policy. There is 
now, therefore, much to be said for the argument in favour 
of basing the international political structure of the European 
army on designs similar to those already worked out for the 
Schuman Plan—to have, that is, a high authority, a council, 
an assembly and a court of justice for complaints. 


Towards an Economic Plan 


On the economic front very little happened and the 
economists themselves seemed tame compared with the 
magnetic personality of General Eisenhower. But the battles 
here are really the key to the Nato campaign and they have 
still to be fought. During the next few weeks, after the TCC 
report has been issued and Mr Harriman has returned t 
Washington, the Americans will have to decide how t 
break down both the short-term and long-term aid already 
voted between economic and military-economic purposes and 
between one country and another. Their decisions ae 
bound to depend partly on the further steps which recipient 
countries can take in arming themselves, in accepting the 
need to place armament orders among themselves, and 
turning military counterpart funds to military purpos 
None of these questions has been finally settled, just as the 
Americans themselves have not yet determined how far the 
Mutual Security Agency (MSA) or Nato itsell shall be 
responsible for administering their dollar aid. So far, 
‘Defence Production Board of Nato has hardly been able © 
influence at all the speed and volume of armamcnt orders 
placed by European governments. This is why there * 
much to be said on the American side for trying to appo™ 
an economic Eisenhower inside Nato and for making 4 . 
determined effort by bilateral negotiation outside me 
organisation to use American aid as a weapon to 2¢! sag 
to rearm. For, whatever else may happen, It ' cleasly se 
use putting off the streamlining of the economic struct! 
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See business figures as news, not history 


TO REMEMBER the past is good; to cherish its 
practices is bad and, in office departments, to 
put up with annual accounts, when you could 
have them monthly, or even daily, is to hang 
on to the past. Yesterday’s methods of 
accounting and calculation mean that vital 
figures are never available when wanted. The 
result is waste. Waste of staff; waste of time} 
waste of money. 

Burroughs are in business to make figures 
news. They have expert advice to offer on the 
adoption of an accounting routine that will 
serve you best. And they can install business 
machines that solve any figuring problem— 
faster. 

Burroughs are known all over the world. 
Wide experience of the changing needs of 
business helps them to solve localized prob- 
lems faster. And to provide an on-call main- 
tenance service that keeps their machines on 
the job all the time. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING... 

Many economies can be made in office departments — 
but problems cannot be solved until they are clearly 
defined. The Burroughs publication ‘““Ways to Save 
Time in an Office” contains useful advice for office 
management. This booklet can be obtained, free of 
charge, from Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., Avon 
House, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 











You can count on 






Burroughs © 


Adding - Caleulating - Accounting - Statistical Machines 


BURROUGP 
©UGRS ADDING MACHINE LTD., AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD ST., LONBON, W.1 
Factories: NOTTINGHAM (EST. 1898), STRATHLEVEN, SCOTLAND 








By this latest addition to the world-famous 
KLM services to the Orient, you can speed to 


Japan in three days and enjoy comfort first 
and fast all the way: 
* Flights depart each Tuesday 


* Latest-type pressurised Constellation 
aircraft 

* Superb cuisine ‘on the house’ 

*% Scheduled I.A.T.A. fares from LONDON, 

MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, DUBLIN. 












All information from your Travel Agent or KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, s.w1. 
(sto 3488). And at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 
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With the RELIANCE Loudspeaker Telephone 
System your staff is always at your elbow. No 
matter how scattered your staff, a flick of a 
switch puts you in instant com- 
munication with any department. 
Investigate—to your advantage 
—the RELIANCE Loudspeaker 
Telephoné System. 
A postcard to the address below 
will bring full particulors. 


TD. 
THE RELIANCE TELEPHONE COMPANY L 
39-47, PARKER ST. (Dept. TE.8) KINGSWAY, LONDON, W,C.2 














Tel. Chancery 5341 (P.B.X) Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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PaLLapium 


““ F)ALLADIUM or new silver ...is sold by Mrs. Forster 


at No. 26 Gerrard Street, Soho, London, in samples 
of five shillings, half a guinea and one guinea each ”"— 
so read a handbill published in London in 1803. The 
discoverer of palladium, the famous scientist William 
Hyde Wollaston, did not openly identify himself with the 
metal, however, until the following year, when, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society, he announced that he had 
isolated two new elements, rhodium and palladium, from 
crude platinum ore. 
the platinum group with which it invariably occurs, is 
obtained mainly as a by-product of the smelting of nickel. 
A soft, silver-white metal that withstands high temperatures 
and resists corrosion, palladium and its alloys with silver 
are used mainly to make electrical contacts. It is also 
finding increasing favour in the jewellery industry and in 
dentistry. Palladium has the unusual property of allowing 
hydrogen to diffuse rapidly through it at high temperatures : 
for this reason it is sometimes used for the separation of 
hydrogen from other gases. 
I.C.I. uses palladium in laboratory 
research on the hydrogenation of organic 
compounds and in the purification of 
hydrogen for 


experimental purposes. 

















Palladium, and the other metals of | 
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HE Co-operative Permanent, one of the lead- 

ing building societies, provides a sound and 
profitable medium of investment for everyone. 
To those responsible for advising about invest- 


ment, either on a personal or professional basis, 
the advantages offered by the Society's services 
provide a ready answer, giving assurance of security, 


a good interest yield and easy withdrawal facilities. 
Assets exceed £64,000 ,000 
INVEST YOUR MONEY WITH THE 


CO-OpeRATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.! 
Telephone: Holborn 2302 

City Office: 50 CANNON STREET, E.C.4 

Telephone: City 1161 
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yntil, for instance, there is a European army in being or 
ynti) Germany’s place in Europe is settled, or even until 
France and Britain are solvent. That would be to put it 
off indefinitely. 

The Europeans are worried about the effects of rearming 
while the Americans are more concerned with the effects of 
not doing so. Both are right and both sides naturally see 
much of the other’s case. But perhaps the greatest long-term 


need, of which more and more will be heard from now on, 
for a specific overall programme with a definite end to 
~ on the lines of the Marshall Plan. As the arms bills mount 
and the uncertainties multiply, every Congressman who 
comes to Europe asks the same question: whére and when 


_sranted that we achieve peace—will all this end and what 
will be the total cost ? 


French Hopes and Fears of Germany—I 


——— 


The End of an Attitude 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 





Wuen the allied forces drove the Germans out of France in 
144 and 1945 the French people were too exhausted by the 
\d-to-mouth existence of the occupation, too embittered 
its internal feuds and too frightened by the threat of civil 
war to care much about what happened to the German Reich 
that was then being laid finally in ruins. The profound 
patriotic fury that had sustained the country in the first 
world war and then survived imto the early years of the 


peace, was not rediscovered in the common victory of 1945. 
t The four years past had seen not only the bludgeoning and 
despoilment of the French nation that was to be expected of 
any German invader; they had been made even more 
atrocious by the selective barbarism of the Nazis. Hitler, 
who, once the Versailles Treaty was expunged by the 
armistice of Compiégne, chose to regard the French as a 
Kulturvolk worthy of an honourable though secondary posi- 


tion in his neue Ordnung in Europa, had been shrewd enough 
to order good behaviour from his victorious army towards 
the French population as a whole and at the same time 


es or: Jews, Communists and all recalcitrants of the 
Ait. 


_ This Nazi racial and anti-Left drive, which was tacitly 
i not actively supported by the Vichy regime, succeeded at 
the outset in dividing the demoralised nation along a line of 
cleavage which was never wholly obliterated. Since by the fact 
of Nazi persecution the French Left of the thirties became, 
whether they wished it or not, the underground of the forties, 
(ne hon-emigrant conservative or ruling class had, from the 
point ot view of popular mythology, started on the wrong 
foot_as conformists with Vichy. This identification of 
Hitler’s special enemies with France’s special patriots does 


not dear the scrutiny of the historian. But in the event 
neither the free French abroad nor the numerous non-Leftist 
resisters at home were able effectively to challenge the moral 
Standing 


of the revolutionary opposition to the German 


Sccupation, and the theme of the Left underground versus 
collaborationist “overground ” still lived on for - 


the Right 
several years after the liberation. 


With the Communists leading the cry for épuration and 
many of the Conservatives busy trying to clear themselves 
of charges of lethargy or treason, there could be little or no 
~ommon national feeling against the defeated Germany, no 
“aE ' accepted starting-point for a future German policy. 
in .. mmunists, while inveighing against Nazi barbarism 

its traitorous French servants, had no real imterest to 


“¢ Suites in the quadripartite occupation of the country. 


the non-emigrant Conservatives, as has been sug- 
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gested, had neither the heart nor the power to wave the 
flag. The millions of returning prisonérs of war and forced 
labourers were—with the exception of the inmates of 
Buchenwald and Matthausen—too anaesthetised by their 
years of exile and in many cases too habituated to life in 
German factories and German farms to reproduce their 
former indignation and fan the flame of national - hatred. 
By a curious irony the experience of Hitler’s “ new order ” 
brought about, as he had intended, a radical “ denationalisa- 
tion” of the occupied and deported peoples and inspired, as 
he had not, a real yearning for an equal and peaceful asso- 
ciation of the different European races. 


After their wartime co-operation with the Communist-led 
Left of the internal resistance General de Gaulle and his 
followers duly assumed the national leadership and began 
in the provisional government to reaffirm the traditional 
French diplomacy on the German problem—traditional in 
mechanics, but with a difference in sentiment. General 
de Gaulle himself had never been a narrow Germanophobe. 
In 1934 he wrote in a famous passage: — 


Between Teutons and Gauls alternate victories have solved 
nothing and fulfilled nothing. At times exhausted by war 
the two nations seem to be reconciled in the way that 
tottering wrestlers lean against one another for support. But, 
as soon as they recover, each resumes his watch upon the 
adversary. Such instability is in the nature of things... 
wherever it passes the Franco-German frontier is an open 
wound. From whatever point it blows, the wind that sweeps 
it is laden with ulterior motives. . . . Conflicting tempera- 
ments fan this bitterness. It is not as though each under- 
rated the value of the other and did not dream from time 
to time of the great things they could do together. But their 
reactions are so different that they keep the two nations in a 
constant state of distrust of each other. 


With the General we are already far from Clemenceau 
and Poincaré. In March, 1950, for instance, de Gaulle 


could speak appreciatively of Dr Adenauer’s proposal for 
a Franco-German union. 


Several times I have seemed to hear in the words of this 
good German a kind of echo of a ruined, bleeding and dis- 
located Europe calling its children to unite. Why, after all, 
should not the Rhine become one day a road where Europeans 
meet instead of a ditch continually to be fought over ? 


This sentiment has, however, never diminished the 
Gaullists’ condemnation of the decision to create the federal 
Germany of Bonn as an answer to the Soviet popular 
democracy of the eastern zone ; partly because, in defiance 
of all economic considerations, plus de Reich was always 
their slogan ; partly because they saw no possibility of the 
France of les partis standing up to the industrial and military 
blackmail of a west German state whose allegiance to the 
west: remained essentially doubtful. Now, in the autumn 
of 1951, the RPF is attacking the Pleven coalition policy, 
most of all on the ground that it is ruining the French 
economy and the French army by the Schuman and Pleven 
plans. 


The Gaullists’ Argument 


In sum, Gaullist German policy rests on the belief that 
France and Germany could become permanent allies and 
the joint founders of a European union provided that there 
is a strong French Government; that there is no strong 
centralised Reich ; that the Saar’s political detachment from 
Germany and economic union with France is maintained ; 
that there is a strong French army to control the Rhineland 
when the Americans and British go home ; and that Ruhr coal 
is made forcibly available for the French steel industry and 
for other European countries. The Gaullists’ attitude to 
Germany appears to be one of admiration and distrust. 
They feel that France is the only power with the necessary 
knowledge and the permanent interest to act as its keeper. 
Unfortunately, the Gaullist argument concludes, all the post- 
war French coalitions since de Gaulle’s government have 
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progressively sold the pass for the beaux yeux of America 
and fer Marshall Aid to prop up their own incompetent 
regime. The Gaullist attitude towards Germany is therefore 
quite traditional. 


In recent years de Gaulle, recognising the accomplished 
fact of the Bonn government and the pressure put upon it 
by the other Germany of President Pieck, has spoken less 
of the danger of a centralised fourth Reich and more of the 
need to bring Germany into European defence through a 
Franco-German alliance negotiated and led by himself. But 
it does not seem that French public opinion has much faith 
in any French government’s power to control Germany alone, 
even with the General at the helm. Times, it is felt, have 
changed. The Soviet Union and the United States are 
fixed in a divided Germany until some new turn in the cold 
war, or the advent of a shooting one, which brings a radical 
change in the world-picture. If the ironmasters of Lorraine 
invoke the German industrial menace in their refusal of 
the Schuman plan and some elements of the general staff 
speak, as de Gaulle himself speaks, of the betrayal of the 
French army, they find no strong echo among the population 
at large and, still less, among youth. While the Gaullists cry 
the German danger and demand a strong French state ; the 
Communists decry the Nazi-American alliance and demand 
a strong French state freed from the capitalist world-alliance 
and friendly to the Soviet Union ; and the Socialists demand 
a European state socialism and a disarmed Germany. There 
is a gradual concentration of approval on the policy of MM. 
Monnet and Schuman which, while taking account of the 
eternal German danger, tries to alter the environment in 
which it has been operative, The debate on the Schuman 
Plan treaty which opened on Thursday in the National 
Assembly will show whether the people’s representatives are 
sensitive to the new popular feeling towards Germany. 


(To be continued) 


9 ° os 
Persia s Economic Position 


Ir has been widely assumed that when the Persian Govern- 
ment stopped drawing its oil revenues the complete break- 
down of the already shaky Persian economy would be the 
swift and inevitable result ; and that the Communists would 
be able to take advantage of the consequent misery and 
discontent to hoist themselves into power. In the long run, 
if the Persian exchequer continues to be starved of any 
appreciable oil revenue, this is indeed what may happen. 
But in the short run, although the general economic situa- 
tion is gradually deteriorating, there does not seem to be 
so immediate a danger of complete disaster as those Persians 
who are angling for an American loan would like to make 
out. The very-small minority of the very rich may find 
themselves unable to obtain some of the luxuries to which 
they are accustomed ; but the great majority for the time 
being do not find themselves much worse off than usual. 


The ordinary Persian has never, in fact, been tempted 
by his economic circumstances to expect anything but a 


' hard and difficult life. A high proportion of his simple 


basic wants can be supplied from domestic sources. The 
country can, therefore, revert to a primitive bazaar-type 
economy with far less danger of immediate social unrest 
than could a more complicated and highly developed 
economy. The cost of living has risen but not to an alarming 
and unprecedented degree. For the month ending August 
22nd the cost of living indices for Teheran were higher by 
20 per cent than twelve months earlier, and those for the 
rest of the country were 11 per cent higher. Even so they 
were I5 per cent below the indices for August in the 
calamitous year of 1949. 


The fear of shortages and of rising prices has not caused 
people to indulge in a buying spree, thereby forcing prices 
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emuber ti 
up still further, because they have simply not got the 
to spend. On the contrary, consumer demand is. wal cash 
in some cases it has dropped by as much as one-th; pom; 
the level obtaining twelve months ago. In ane. * a ae 
are exceptionally high stocks of most basic . ome 
Although the harvest was rather disappointing. ¢ “gr 
cereals are expected to tide over until the ext hase . 
the poor man will have no cause to worry abou a 
and clothing before next spring at the earliest. The - 
serious shortages are likely to be in lubricants and _ 
which may upset the transport system and industry _ 
The Persians, therefore, are not so immediately hard hit 
by the shortage of foreign exchange as they would wih 
the Americans to believe. They owe their ful! snes lies 
to the exceptionally high rate of imports during 
During the first half of that year these were running oy 


monthly average of £5,500,000, exclusive of the barter trade 
with Germany and the Soviet Union which may have bee 
worth another £1,500,000. This is more than ample for 
the country’s needs provided the Persians are content 
leave the major part of their development plans on the shelf 
They are now reckoning that they can manage with only 
£ 3,000,000 of imports a month (apart from barter trade with 
Germany and the USSR) and that they can scrape together 
enough foreign exchange—from sterling note cover and 
export proceeds—to cover their purchases until about the 
end of February, and possibly for longer if they can increase 
their barter trade. 


_ It is difficult to say how good are Persia’s chances of 
increasing its trade with the USSR. The Russians have not 
so far been particularly punctilious in fulfilling their com. 
mitments under the barter agreement signed in the autumn 
of last year. They promised to deliver 40,000 to 42,000 
tons of sugar in return for Persian rice and tobacco, but the 
Persians say that in nine months they only received 20,000 
tons of sugar. It is possible that the Persians’ announce- 
ment that they do not intend to renew the Russians’ 25-year 
concession for the Caspian sturgeon fisheries (i.e, for caviare 
which expires next autumn, may be an attempt to obtain 
a bargaining weapon for themselves. Yet the Russians are 
showing definite signs of wishing to expand their trade with 
Persia. They have recently set up a new agency for trade 
with Persia, Afghanistan and elsewhere, which has been given 
far wider authority and far greater funds than most similar 
Soviet agencies. 


With Germany, the prospects of increased trade seem more 
assured, since there is no doubt at all of the Germany 
willingness to strengthen trade links which were strong before 
the war and which have over the last few years once 
more been developing fast and well. According to Germat 
sources the Federal Republic had by 1950 built up its trade 
with Persia to its considerable prewar volume. There att 
even reports that the Germans are willing to carry oul 
capital development projects and to accept payment in Per- 
sian wool, skins, dried fruit and other products. 


All told, the worst immediate feature of the present situ 
tion seems to be the spectre of unemployment, particularly 
in the oil province of Khuzistan. Up to now, the oil worker 
have been paid out of a sum of £14 million which ws 
yielded by reduction in the note cover. Less than £3,500,0 
of this nest-egg is left ; and it is difficult to discern other 
sources from which payment could come. Ti number : 
workers concerned is far too large to be employable on six® 
construction work in South Persia as is under way, ot ‘ht 
the government is likely to be able to afford. 


Industrial activity outside the oil industry is by con® 
fairly satisfactory. In particular, the Isfahan textile industry 
has recently shown an encouraging improvement whict r 
helped to reduce the unemployment there. In Teheran pe 
where the water supply scheme has see some of 
unemployed and is shortly supposed to be taking 0? 
chouuaid, the number of unemployed in October was m0 
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THE MAN 


IN THE IRON MASK 


THis man is a welder working on a new pipeline at one of 
Anglo-lranian’s three oil refineries in this country. Anglo- 
lranian’s refinery expansion continues on a world-wide scale. 
In addition to the nine refineries in Europe and Australia already 
operated by Anglo-Iranian and its associated companies, a new 
refinery in Belgium has just gone into production and another 


new refinery is under construction in the United Kingdom. 


TRE BP 


‘SlELD 18 THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 









NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


The sea decides the price 
of fish 


It can happen that 500 tons of fish are landed ( 

at a port on one day and an average of only 

250 tons a day for the next week. In no other 

industry are there such unpredictable fluctuations 

in supply, for all depends upon the mood and 

temper of the sea. Froma glut to a shortage is 

but a day’s march for there is no hope of using 

today’s big landings to supplement the meagre 

catches of tomorrow. Fish can’t be kept waiting. | 
These violent fluctuations in landings make 

it impossible for prices to remain stable. The 

same variety and quality of fish that sells for 

1/- Ib. on the quayside on Tuesday may well 

fetch 1/6 on Wednesday. This variation is in- 

evitably reflected on the fishmonger’s price 

tickets to the confusion of the housewife who 

does not realise that the sea alone decides the 

price of fish from day to day. 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Ltd. 
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DOL more 


profitable space 
by putting your 


Storage on Wheels 


— YES, that’s what 

ROLSTORE MOBILE UNIT STORAGE 
can give you, by reducing 
wasted gangway space 
to the barest minimum 
while giving instant 
access to every bin 
or rack. 


British Trawlers know their job! i 
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much greater than a year ago. But in Azerbaijan, where 
opportunities for industrial employment are very limited at 
the best of times, there are already said to be between 
12,000 and 15,000 unemployed; and the special relief 
schemes with which the authorities have tried to improve 
matters are now showing signs of collapse in face of the 
government’s financial straits. In addition, during the last 
few months all direct government public works throughout 
Persia have, with few exceptions, been dragtically curtailed. 
In short, it is obvious that by mid-winter Dr Mossadegh 
may find himself facing a serious unemployment problem 
without funds to cope with it. 


Disaster in the Po Valley 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


In Southern Italy last October has gone down as one of 
unprecedented vileness of weather. Torrential rains and 
howling gales in Sicily, Sardinia and Calabria cost 110 human 
lives and the loss of 10,000 homes, Early in November it was 
_the turn of the north-west, Cloudbursts and downpours in 
this region caused 26 deaths, huge damage to buildings, par- 
ticularly in Genoa, and landslides which confounded the 
railway system at various points. But these severe trials in 
the south and the north-west proved to be only the prelude 
to the terrific floods in the Po valley. 


On November 14th trains from Venetia to the south were 
already being deviated on to the safer Po bridges further to 
the east, and at night the traveller could see long stretches of 
the riverside alive with beacon fires and watchmen on the 
alert, and earthworks mounting behind the seething waters. 
Two days later the great river, already leaking abundantly, 
burst its northern bank with a huge breach at the nearest 
point to the important city of Ferrara which, had the breach 
been on the south side, would soon have been under water. 
Intermittent floods from smaller tributaries of the Po still 
threatened the line of big towns further west, Piacenza, 
Cremona, Parma and Mantua, when the big breach in the 
main river, propelling waters up the canal linking the Po to 
the Adige, completed the flooding of a quadrilateral of some 
twenty by twenty-five miles square in the province of Rovigo. 
The 45,000 inhabitants of the provincial capital, where Signor 
de Gasperi went to direct operations personally, were first 
advised to remain in the city, then bidden to evacuate at high 
speed. Thousands left Rovigo with what they could carry on 
their backs, thousands more remained, and were in the event 
justified, as the waters did not reach the centre. 


Evacuation seemed more imperative at two other towns, 
Adria and Cavarzere, which were enveloped two days later 
in a fresh tidal current produced by new downpours in the 
north-west. It was never more than partly carried out, in 
great difficulty, because dense fog lay over the swift currents 
of the flood. From the watery waste the roofs and upper 
windows of single or clustered farms and hamlets emerged 
like perilous shoals, and reefs in the path of the naval and 
other rescue craft cruising high above submerged farms and 
fields. Sometimes there were groups of inhabitants signalling 
for food, shouting messages for the mainland, or protesting 
they would never let themselves be taken off. Two hundred 
thousand people were alleged to have uprooted themselves. 
The sick were rapidly distributed to hospital beds in the 
wider region. Collections of money and clothing throughout 
Italy and offers of hospitality to children from the flood zone 
were promoted with great zeal by the radio, the newspapers, 
the political parties, and the Church. They brought an 
unfeigned and spontaneous response which struck observers 
as something new in postwar Italy. 


The dramatic aspects of the climatic disasters of 1951 can 


now be recounted as past history: the alternating hopes and 
- fears of threatened cities while the Po raged, and while there 


‘Adige, whose floods, unlike those of the Po, are . 
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were fears that it might be joined by the smaller 5, flercer 


? 4 . Said to rui 
the soil they touch ; the valiant rescue work, in wh; - 


American, and particularly French sappers ¢ a ‘a 
assistance ; the deaths, still uncounted but p, ‘haps {ess 
numerous than the many hundreds first rumoured ; and pam 
must add, the outburst of quarreling between the Central 
Government or the military authorities and Communis 
local authorities and organisations after the brief awed respite 
of the first days. Now the waters have receded from Advigo 
city and in the main from Adria, and from large parts of the 


agricultural ‘land, leaving behind them walls crumbling ang 
collapsing in the swift currents, wastes of mud far harder to 


traverse than water, thousands of animal carcases which mus 
be destroyed (in some cases this will be done by flame. 
throwers) to keep away pestilence. 
Moreover the Polesine, as this region is called. by the very 
fact that it is a recent creation of man, is mos! difficult to 
restore when once the waters have violated since the 


intricate criss-cross of dykes built to defend the land below 
sea level now holds back the water from an issue to the sea, 
thereby facing the engineers with painful quandaries as to 
whether these works of man must be demolished before they 
can be strengthened and improved. Forecasts that the land 
will take some years to drain are tempered by memories of 
the great speed with which the Pontine marshes near Rome, 
which relapsed into marshiness during the fighting of 1943- 
44, were redrained. 


Counting the Damage 


What now can be said of the losses? The damage dow 
by the slightly earlier storms and floods in south and north- 
west Italy has been officially assessed at 3§ billion lire for 
fixtures and 28 billions for agriculture in Sicily, Sardinia and 
Calabria. (A billion is roughly £600,000 sterling.) The 
damage in Polesine has been privately assessed at figures 
varying from 200 to §00 billions. The easy though still 
speculative items in such a bill are the loss of 6,000 head of 
cattle, 40,000 pigs, the whole poultry of the province and a 
great quantity of sugar. The condition of thousands of 
flooded buildings, including a number of sugar, macaroni and 
rice enterprises, and many dairies, will take long to assess; 
still longer, perhaps, the contamination and disturbance of 
fisheries and damage to methane deposits and ducts. Com- 
pared with the southward lying Emilia, which has perhaps 
had a narrow escape, the ruined province was not richly 
equipped, and an ultimate improvement in its agriculture 
through renewal of the soil is possible. Apart from the cost 
of local reconstruction and replacements the disaster has 
demonstrated that water controls have been dangerously 
skimped ever since Mussolini’s Abyssinian war diverted funds. 


Signor de Gasperi, who increased his national standing by 
his activities at the scene of the disaster at its climax, appealed 
movingly for national unity, and roused an apparent respons 
in one of his political adversaries, Signor Nenni. But ths 
hint of harmony in Rome was quickly jarred by disputes 
the field as soon as nature ceased to deal out stunning 
surprises. Under the impact of the events of mid-Novembet 
the police, the priesthood, and the “ reds” had, as Nenni 
said, pulled together in the emergency. But soon the Com- 
munists developed a network of committees claiming authonty 
from the local authorities, and directing the activities al 
“youth brigades”. which had sprung into existence with 
rather disquieting promptness, and evidently showed courtgt 
and resource, as well as a disinclination to take orders from 
the Government. The Prefect. of Rovigo, taking n0 risks 
dissolved the youth brigades and the emergency committes 
and suspended some strenuous Mayors, one o! whom, n0¥ 
under arrest, is claimed by the Communists to de the hero 
of the Po delta. It will doubtless take as long 10 assess th 
political, as the economic consequences of ‘his bittet 
catastrophe. 
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was probably the first metal 
o be worked by man, it was 
not until the beginning of the 
20th century that its exist- 


ence in Northern Rhodesia 
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was finally confirmed. The presence 
of copper had long been suspected by 
Eurepeans, and Livingstene in his 
Journals relates how he himself 
used a mative preparation of pow- 
dered green malachite as a salve for 
his tropical uleers. 

After intensive prospecting copper 


deposits were finally found on the 





borders of Rhedesia and the Congo 
in 1992, Althongh mining opera- 
tions did not begin until 23 years 
later, such was the progress of the 
industry that in 1950 copper pre- 
duction in Northern Rhodesia was 
valued at £43,000,000. 
| Full and up-to-date information 
| from our branches in Northern 
hodesia on market conditions and 
industrial trends in the territory is 
readily obtainable on request. Please 
write to our Intelligence Depart- 
‘ment at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


y' DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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New way of taking a swarm ? No—an old way of winnowing ; 

and they still have the knack of it in Brazil. These coffee beans 

have farther to go than a bee can fly. Down by mulecart and 
lorry and train to the coast—and thence across the seas to your 
breakfast iable. British Insurance covers them all the way. 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 


Issuéd by the British Insurance Association 














A cheque book for Christmas 


If you feel that your sons or daughters are old 
enough to have’a cheque book why not give 
them a real token of your confidence by opening 


a current account on their behalf this Christmas ? 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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’ We've solved some problems in our time! 


TIME—1939 : PROBLEM—the magnetic mine. The 
answer came quickly : sweep witha loop of cable carry- 
ing heavy impulses of direct current, thus generating 
a magnetic field to detonate the mines. But the 
means ? Every available mine-sw eeping trawler must 
be fitted at once with batteries capable of enormous 
output—-3,000 to 4,000 amperes at 1f0 to 200 volts. 


That was Chloride’s part of the problem. 


@ The trawlers got their equipment. Car batteries 
by thousands, with new connections hurriedly burned 
in to put the cells in series-parallel, provided each 
ship with a fearsome make-shift battery of 1,134 cells. 
Later, our special 400 volt mine-sweeping batteries, 
designed for the job and produced in very great 
numbers, made sweeping safer and more certain. 
But the magnetic mine, as a decisive weapon of war, 
was already beaten—by brave men and a battery that 


looked like an ‘ electrician’s nightmare.’ 


@ For over 50 years we have been designing & making 
special types of Chloride, Exide and Exide Ironclad 
Batteries for every branch of industry, transport an¢ 
communications. Our battery research and development 
organisation, the largest & best equipped in this count) 
— if not in the world—is at industry's service always: 


ready at any time to tackle another problem. 






HANNE AER 


= Issued by : 
2 BATTERIES LIMITED 
= _EXIOE WORKS * CLIFTON JUNCTION « NEAR MANUUESTER GE 
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The Funding and the Banks 


HE minds of bankers have travelled a long way in 

these past four weeks of revival of the orthodox 
methods of monetary control—weeks of intensive study of 
che new monetary policy against the background of recol- 
lections of how the system used to work in the period 
between the wars, and especially before 1932. Principles 
and techniques that many people had long supposed that 
they would never need to recall again are already becom- 
ing familiar. In a much shorter time than might have 
been expected before the first move was made, the whole 
commercial banking system has been brought close to the 
point at which the monetary authorities will be able, if 
they choose, to impose an effective control of credit by 
orthodox means instead of having to rely wholly upon 
exhortations and directives. 


Without doubt, by far the biggest force in producing 
«0 rapid and yet so smooth 
a transformation has been 
the influence of the fund- | 
ing operation. This‘opera- | —— os 





tion, as The Economist 
. > 
pointed out at the outset, 1951 
was in some ways even ee 
more significant than the er 
increase in Bank rate and Deposits........ 1,760 
the movement from rigidity Beg” Deposits. | = 4,715 
towards flexibility in the Liquid Astete — | 0, 
money market. Since much Cash.......+. re oe 
‘ : : “all Money... 2 B § 
misunderstanding still per- Bile. | 357 | 14-6 
sists, it may be well to =e me erm 
a OGRE sb cecck 56 “J 
recall the argument. The P : 
ending of the system of 4 ther Assets:— | 
pegged Tre: © 4 gf a ae 
pegged Treasury bill rates 
was an indi Investments .. | 301 | 17-1 
was an ndispensable first tea 919 | 52-2 
step, because it was neces- a 
sary to stop the automatic 2) | 1,221 
creation of central bank | — ees valia ane tal 
cash through the “ special § Of which, £748-7 million ar 


ouyer.” But this return to 

traditional discipline of the money market could not of 
self restore effective control over the whole volume of 
cank credit, because the commercial banks had a very 
‘arge Cushion of surplus liquid assets—mainly Treasury 
bulls and short loans made to the discount market against 
"© Security of bills. So long as this cushion remained, 
~ © commercial banks could always get additional cash 
vom the Bank of England by reducing their purchases of 
oils from the discount market or calling in short money 
Pm it; the new discipline in Lombard Street might 
— that, in order to meet these demands, the discount 





», ses Would have to pay dearly for finance at the Bank 
a — ; but it would not of itself stop the flow of 
. itional cash to the commercial banks. In these cir- 
Pe naar while the surplus bank liquidity remained, 
he Bank of England’s only orthodox means of restraining 
= ey of bank credit would have been to raise Bank 
pa a8 ther rates—and especially the advance rates of 

mercial banks—had reached strongly deterrent levels. 


TABLE 


The significance of the funding operation was that it 
cut away at a single stroke virtually the whole of the 
cushion of surplus liquidity. This can now be plainly 
seen from the clearing banks’ figures published this 
week ; these figures relate to November 21st, the first 
of the banks’ monthly make-up days since the funding 
operation, which took effect on November 14th by an 
exchange of Treasury bills (having an average life not 
exceeding 60 days) for the new 17 per cent Serial Fund- 
ing Stocks. Since the banks include these stocks with 
their other gilt-edged holdings, the effect of the funding 
upon their balance-sheets was to cause a large transfer 
of resources from bill portfolios to investment portfolios. 
This impact cannot, however, be seen in isolation ; in 
the figures actually published it is slightly softened by 
other influences. In particular, the discount market has 








I—Tue DecLine in Bank Liguipity :t 


CLEARING BANKS 




















i | | Change 
1938* 1950* Oct., 1951 | Nov., 1951 | on 
} Month 
£ mn. mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn 
2,277 ,015 6,204 | 6,189 — 15 
zou | | Bld | 698 | 5,973 - 8 
mS eS a B2eras aa 
241 | 10-6 | 497) 83 | 514} 83 | 517) 84) 4 3 
151 6-6 550 | 9-1 | 579 | 993 562 9-1 | — 17 
280 12-3 1,298 21-6 1,330 | 21-4 901§ 14-6 | —429 
672 | 29-5 | 2,345 | 39-0 | 2,423 | 39-0 | 1,980 , 32-0 | —443, 
| i | - 
ie | 430 | 7-2] 177 | #8 | 108| 1-7 | — 69 
| 
637 | 28-0 | 1,505 | 25-0 | 1,555 | 25-2 | 2,033 | 32-9 | +478 
976 42-9 1,603 26-7 | 1,897 80-6 | 1,925 31-1 + 28 
1,613 | 70-9 | 3,538 | 58-8 | 3,629 | 58-5 | 4,066 65-7 | +437. 
ilated on gross deposits. * Averages of twelve months. : 
British Treasury bills, now shown separately by all clearing banks. 


been reducing its own portfolios of bills, partly because 
of the increased risk it now runs and partly in response 
to the reduction that has been made in the total weekly 
allotments of bills (because of the smaller replacements 
for which the Treasury now has to provide). These and 
other adjustments in the money market have caused a 
reduction in the clearing banks’ loans of call money to 
the market, but they have also enabled them to make 
good a modest part of the inroad into their bill port- 
folios. The net effects are shown in Table I, from which 
it will be seen that while investments have risen during 
the month by £477.6 million, bill portfolios have shrunk 
by almost £50 million less than this (actually by £428.5 
million). The total reduction in “ money market ” assets, 
including the £17 million decline in call money, is still 
over £30 million smaller than the increase in investments. 
This slight cushioning of the main impact, it may be 
noted, has been made possible by the further release of 
funds to the banks through repayments of Treasury 
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deposit receipts, no maturities of which have been 
replaced since end-September. 


Even so, the effects on the structure of liquid assets 
have been very violent. Nearly a quarter of the money 
market assets have disappeared, and almost a fifth of the 
true liquid assets as a whole ; these assets—cash, call 
money and bills—have been cut from {£2,423 million to 
{1,981 million. Hence the ratio of money market assets 
to gross deposits has come down from its abnormally 
high level of 30.8 per cent to 23.6 per cent ; and although 
the cash ratio has been slightly raised, the total true 
liquidity ratio has fallen from 39.1 per cent to 32.0 per 
cent. On the other hand, the investment portfolio, at 
£2,033 million, is now far higher than it has ever been 
in the past, and its ratio to deposits, at 32.9 per cent, is 
at a peak previously exceeded only during the middle 
years of the war and, for a brief period, during the mid- 
thirties. During the past month, moreover, advances 
have-continued to rise (by £28 million, more than twice 
their movement in the corresponding month last year) 
so that their ratio to deposits has mounted to its highest 
point for more than ten years. The ratio to deposits 
of these two “ illiquid ” assets combined is 64 per cent, 
a level comparable with the patterns between the wars 
but utterly unfamiliar since then: at its lowest point, 
touched in 1945, this combined ratio stood at only 38.6 
per cent. A welcome and long overdue improvement 
in the form of the statement is its segregation of com- 
mercial bills from Treasury bills—a distinction previously 
made only by a few banks. The aggregate commercial 
bill portfolio is shown at £152 million, just over one-sixth 
of the whole. 

These figures, of course, all relate to the clearing banks 
as a group. For several among them the approach to a 
position of stringency in liquid assets has been still more 
rapid. Five of the ten English banks (i.e., excluding the 
National Bank) now show true liquidity ratios below 31 
per cent, with the Westminster Bank at 30.4 per cent. 
At the other end of the scale, Barclays, Lloyds and the 
Midland each show 32.8 per cent. The highest ratio for 
advances and investments combined is 66 per cent 
(National Provincial) and the lowest 62.9 per cent 
(Midland), 


It is very plain, therefore; that the funding issue, 
despite its slight cushioning, has brought the banks’ ratio 
of liquid assets very close to the level that they regarded 
as the normal working minimum in the days when the 
authorities last exercised proper contro! of the whole 
system by orthodox means. Some calculations made in 
banking circles recently have suggested that there is still 
a fair margin in hand ; but these calculations have quite 
unjustifiably treated cheques in course of collection and 
Treasury deposit receipts as liquid assets. For the clear- 
ing banks as a whole, such reckonings would add 3.5 per 
cent and 1.7 per cent respectively to the true liquid ratio 
of 32 per cent. The resultant “liquidity” percentages 
have then been compared with 30 per cent, on the hypo- 
thesis that this was the working basis of the orthodox 
system, In fact, it appears to have been a working mini- 
mum that was only rarely approached: throughout the 
years 1921-31, and even during the next five years of 
cheap money, the ratio was generally well above 30 per 
cent, for the-“ true ” liquid assets alone. 
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This emerges very clearly from the annus! ayers, 
ratios shown in Table II. It will be seen th:: in on, 
three of the years 1921-31 did the annual average he. 
drop below the 32 per cent level at which ir » W stands 


and even then fell only slightly below it. It i; irye that 
there were lower ratios during the Treasury bill 
“ famine ” of the late thirties, and much lowe: ratios gi 
were experienced during the recent war—indeed. ype 
the postwar switching of Treasury borrowings from 
TDRs to bills. But these phases of shortac- 


if lj Wid 
. # Ay UL 
assets afford no guide to what the effect of shortage may 
be now. The banks’ reaction to a stringency 0/ this kin4 
must necessarily be strongly conditioned by asse 
ment of the intentions of the authorities ; and throughoy: 
Tasie II—CLEARING Banks’ Liourp Ass 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 
Percentages of Published Dep 
(£ mn.) 
Money Market A 
Cash 
(Call Money Bills 
1921 1-7 | 58 20-1 
1922 11-7 6-4 | 19-1 
1924 11-7 63 | 14-7 
1925 11:8 70 | 13-6 
1926 11-7 72 | 13-0 
1927 11-5 8-0 12-8 
1928 11-1 8-5 13-4 
1929.. 10-8 8-1 12-7 
1930 10-7 7-8 14-7 
1931.. 10-4 6-9 14-6 
1932... 10-4 6-5 | 17-2 
1933 10-8 5:2. | 18-1 
1934 2 1-3 i Nile Gah 
eee 10-8 4 fo-33-5 
Sa 10-3 75 | 14-4 2 
SOE, cue. | 10-3 7:3 12-3 19 29 
oe et 10-6 6-6 12-3 18 
OR fe os 10-9 66 | 1-3 | 17:3 28 
1940........ 10-7 69 | 4-7 | 20 
Rie 10-5 Y Gite ieee * ee Set: 19 3 
Saas 10-5 eh 4 Fe 21 
| ie 10-5 | 42°] 5:0 ] 19 
eee 109 =f “334 4-1 13-9 
eae 10-5 | 44 | 40 8-4 18-9 
Seater 10-3 59 | 9-0 14 2 
1947...... | 84 8-0 | 12-8 20 29° 
eee poe 8-0 | 12-6 20 288 
2 ee RES | 83 8-5 | 15-3 23 2:1 
1950........ | 8-3 9-1 | 21-6 30 39:0 
1951 :— | ; 
November. 8-4 9-1 14-6 23 ga‘ 





these earlier phases there was always an underlying 
assumption that the stringency would never be allowed 
to proceed to such a point as to undermine the founda- 
tions of cheap money. Now, for the first time since 1931, 
this underlying reassurance has disappeared. 


It is still too soon to guess whether the particular 
liquidity conventions by which the banks were guided 
in the twenties will equally guide them in the very 
different conditions of today ; some of the ‘ntervenia 
changes might conceivably be held to justify j 
lower liquidity basis, but most of them point qui 
definitely the other way. Certainly, the psychologic! 
force of the approach to the traditional minimu® 
will be very strong. Indeed, there are signs 
it is exerting a notable effect already. | will be 
noted that the £478 million increase in investment 
portfolios during the past month falls percept?! 
short of the £500 million of new funding stock that bs 
clearing banks were generally understood to ave (<! 
up. If this was indeed their share in the funding, © 
difference must be accounted for either by writing-dow® 
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of book values of investments or by outright sales—and 
‘tis more likely that the banks would defer writing-down 
until their year-end balance-sheets. Experience in the 
gilt-edged market, as well as some evidence from detailed 
scrutiny of the figures for the banks individually, does 
suggest tha several banks—and one in particular—may 
have been selling gilt-edged even before the date of the 
November make-up. 

If this is the attitude of the banks now, it is easy to 
see how potently the hands of the authorities could be 
strengthened in the New Year, when the revenue surplus 
sarts to flow in. Only a moderate further net repayment 
of debt is needed to push the liquidity ratio perceptibly 
below 30 per cent. Whether any large repayment will 
in fact take place in the next few months will depend 
partly on the pace of expansion of arms expenditure (now 
rising progressively) and partly on the speed with which 
the import cuts narrow the Government’s borrowings of 
the sterling counterpart of the overseas deficit. But even 
if these factors were to confine the Government’s cash 
surplus to moderate limits, the authorities could, if they 
wished, easily intensify the squeeze of liquid assets by 
replacing maturing TDRs and gently reversing the recent 
switch away from them. And there are other, more 
drastic, measures that could be taken if necessary. 

Quite definitely, the initiative now lies with Thread- 
needle Stree-—more clearly than it has done for twenty 
years. Precisely because that is so, and because the banks 
are beginning to realise it, the authorities may in fact be 
able to avoid any substantial further tightening of the 
screw. Last week’s pronouncement by the banks on 
advances policy shows very clearly how strongly they are 
responding to the evident wishes of the authorities ; and 
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since there is no intention to produce a violent credit 
deflation, but only a healthy restraint, quasi-voluntary 
responses of this kind may suffice. Presumably the 
authorities themselves hope that this will be so, for they 
are evidently anxious to avoid raising the direct cost of 
the Treasury’s borrowings more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. They apparently hope to get a substantial restraint 
of private credit for only moderate cost in terms of public 
credit. This attitude, however, may be founded upon 
the questionable assumption that the memories of the 
commercial bankers are as long as those in Threadneedle 
Street, and may overlook the significant fact that for ten 
years the banks’ advances policy has been primarily 
guided by externally imposed criteria of “ national 
interest.” Obviously, there are some broad priorities 
that the banks must still observe ; but the new system 
will not produce much better results than those of the 
past five years of exhortation unless the bulk of decisions 
about advances are founded on the traditional principles 
of individual banking judgment instead of upon directives 
and prescribed priorities. It may be that the banks will 
never sufficiently revert to such principles until they are 
driven to do so by sheer pressure of the orthodox weapons 
—th: weapons of pressure on liquid assets and of a 
general advance in rates. The difficulty that may arise 
from gentleness in use of the first weapon is that the 
banks may lean too much upon “ priorities” and too 
little upon judgment of risks at the margin. And gentle- 
ness in the use of the Bank rate weapon may leave room 
for other lenders, such as the building societies, to under- 
mine the efforts of the banks. Only experience will show 
whether a mixed system of orthodox pressure and arbi- 
trary directives can yield satisfactory results. 
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3ut anyone familiar with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. 
~., 2 brough years of specialized study, the 
yo ceramics expert has attained a high 
degree of skill and discernment 
in his particular sphere and this 
is also true of the National 
Bank of India and its un- 
rivalled knowledge of eastern 
trading. Asa result of many 
® years of continuous experience 
= the National Bank of India can 
now provide much information 
: " vital to the success of modern trading 
"ventures, Your enquiries will be welcome 
at the Head Office or at any of the Bank’s branches. 
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Branches in YNDIAy PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
: UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, and ADEN. Bankers to the 
. Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR and UGANDA. 
p Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Spotlight on Australia 


To meet the requirements of those contemplating business or 
manufacture in Australia, two Booklets have been issued by the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
*‘ Industrial Australia ”—containing authoritative information 
on industrial resources, markets, labour and finance. 
*‘Company Formation in Australia’ —a general guide to 
Company Law, with notes on current taxation. 
Copies of these booklets will gladly be sent on request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged SPA Tats 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, B.C.3. 
Telephone: Avenue 1281, 


Branch Offices in London: 
4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
263 Strand, W.C.2. a 
6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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Facts about Pension Schemes 


A. TTENTION was drawn in the insurance survey 
: that appeared in The Economist of July 28th to 
the absence of official statistics of the volume of staff 
pension and life assurance schemes in force or of the new 
business underwritten each year in connection with such 
schemes. The point had already been taken by the 
insurance industry that the Assurance Companies Acts, 
1909-1946, make no provision for the segregation of 
pensions business in the accounts or other information 
that has to be published by insurance companies. It 
therefore set about the collection and publication of the 
information, through the Life Offices’ Association and the 
Associated Scottish Life Offices, which comprise virtually 
all the leading companies transacting ordinary life 
assurance business in the United Kingdom. The infor- 
mation now published gives particulars of life assurance 
and pension schemes underwritten on a group basis or 
by individual policies comparable with the 1949 figures 
that appeared in August. It also includes details of the 
ordinary life assurance and annuity business other than 
group business in force at the end of 1950 and of the new 
business transacted in that year. A large number of 
people and substantial sums of money are involved in 
staff assurance and pensions schemes ; the new statistics 
are, therefore, of considerable importance and interest. 

Figures for 1950 were compiled from returns made by 
64 offices established within the United Kingdom (one 
more than in 1949); the two Associations estimate that 
these offices account for approximately 99 per cent of 
the ordinary life assurance transacted by British offices. 
The United Kingdom business of eleven Commonwealth 
offices, out of a total of thirteen operating in this country, 
has also been included. It is probable that the total 
figures of “scheme business” under-estimate the real 
magnitude of the business. It is easy to add up the 
figures of group pension business that is underwritten by 
one master policy for a single scheme involving perhaps 
several hundred people. But “scheme business ” 
covered by individual policies is less easy to establish 
from the existing records of many offices. It should, 
perhaps, be explained that “scheme business” is the 
insurance’ industry’s shorthand for life assurance and 
pension schemes, whether these happen to be under- 
written on a group basis (as they more frequently are) or 
by an individual policy for each participant. 

These figures show how substantial a proportion of 
the annual premium income of the life offices is now pro- 
duced by scheme business. In 1949 the total annual 
premium income of the offices included in the table was 
about £182.5 million, of which scheme business 
accounted for £47.3 million, or 25.9 per cent ; in 1950 
the total annual premium income rose to {200.6 million 
and that for scheme business to {55.3 million, equivalent 
to 27.6 per cent. As this type of business has approached 
its present magnitude only during the last five years, no 
more than a small proportion of the total pensions 
assured has so far vested. The bulk of the annual 
premiums for pensions (less expenses, which represent 
a much smaller proportion than for life assurance con- 
tracts) has thus gone to swell the offices’ accruing funds ; 
in 1950, premiums for group pensions alone, less the 
vested pensions, amounted to £31.1 million (against 


£26.4 million in 1949), and in addition there was 


1 Sub 
stantial interest income from the existing reserye 
According to the Board of Trade returns for i949 (¢! 
latest year for which comprehensive data are ayailah, 
the increase in the ordinary life and annuity funds of 3) 
life offices established in the United Kingdom in th»: 


year was {89,6 million, so that the present position of 
the life offices as the largest source of perso: 
is to a considerable extent due to the substan 
growth of life assurance and pension schemes 

The following table gives particulars of “ schems 
business ” of these several types: 


PENSION SCHEME INSURANCE 


In Force On 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31 
1949 1950 AIT } 


1,006,000" 1,140,900" 14 42%) 





Net sums assured ({ mn.)......... 40-1 411-5 
Premiums received ({ mm.)........ | 6-3 8-3 
p Pension Schen 
Li POE 6:45 KS Es a « ee 870,200" 966,000" 
Net ons | umn _ 
) Vested a ao a 2-2 2°6 50 
Deferred (f mn etek ahs 90-3 104-7 4 
} maul received ( mn 28-6 33-7 0 
S ? Individual Policies :— 
I ed. 1 aia tice 219,200 268 000 
Net sums assured St Er eae 12-3 15-4 
Net pensions per annum :— i 
Vested teh Geen vee .. | £488,000 | £800,000 
ii} Deferred (£ mm.)......... : 22-7 28-6 
Premiums received (£ mmn.)...... 12-4 } 13:3 
* Approximately 727,500 lives duplicated in 1949 and 790,000 in 19 
85,500 lis plicated in 1949 and 94,000 in 1950 ¢ Figures ex 
and prem s covering 6 million lives at end of 1949 and 1950, s 
t late to group business of a special kind 
Source: Life Offices Association; Associated Scottish I 


The pension and life assurance scheme business 
transacted overseas (which in this context includes the 
Republic of Ireland) by companies established within the 
United Kingdom is included in the figures shown in the 
table. Overseas group life assurances in force at the enc 
of 1950 totalled £11.2 million against £9.9 million in 
1949. The overseas proportion of group life assurance 
business was, therefore, 2.4 per cent of the whole in 
1950 compared with rather more than 11 per cent 0 
non-group business. On the other hand, group pensions, 
both vested and deferred, in force overseas at the end 0! 
1950 accounted for nearly 11 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with rather more than 8 per cent of non-group 
annuities of all types in force. 


Total group life assurance business in force at the end 
of 1950 was £411.5 million, compared with £340! 
million at the end of 1949. The only figures availabe 
for earlier years are those given by Mr G. W. Ping- 
stone in a paper read earlier this year to the Institute 0! 
Actuaries. These figures relate to only five offices trans: 
acting group life and pension business, but from the 
comprehensive figures now published it is evident tha 
this handful of offices has established a domunatins 
position in scheme business ; they accounted for some 
64 per cent of the total group life assurance in force # 
the end of 1949. In the quinquennium 1944/49 the 
amount of group life assurance in force in these offices 
increased from £93.7 million to £216.9 million, of by 
nearly 24 times, compared with an increase of the order 
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of so per cent in the total business in force in all British 
gices in the same period. The marked buoyancy of new 
ordinary life assurance figures recently, and particularly 
int year, would seem, therefore, to have been due much 
sore to scheme business than to an increase in the life 
sssurance effected by individuals as protection against 
sremature death or for saving. The annual figures of 
new business published by the life offices have had the 
benefit not only of mew group life assurances (which 
Jone accounted for 12.7 per cent of the total net new 
sums assured at home and abroad by the British offices 
and by Dominion offices in the United Kingdom in i950 
and for 11.5 per cent in 1949), but also of individual life 
yssurance policies issued in connection with staff schemes 
and of increasing business in new policies issued under 
“top hat” pension schemes. The latter, provided that 
they conform to the requirements of the Inland Revenue, 
secure a pension and a capital sum at retirement at the 
zost, for surtax payers, of a relatively small diminution 
f net income. 

Although a substantial proportion of the large and 
rapidly growing life assurance and pension scheme busi- 
ness is transacted by a few offices, most of the other 
leading insurance companies have more recently entered 
this field, and there should be ample scope for further 
expansion in the volume of business. About 22.4 million 
persons are now in civil employment in the United 
Kingdom. Of these, some 4,400,000 are employed by the 
central and local government, in public utilities, mining 
and transport, and are covered by special retirement 
schemes. The remaining 18 million must depend on the 
National Insurance Scheme for their pensions, or supple- 
ment them by an employer’s pension scheme, 
administered privately or by a life office. Many of these 
people may for various reasons be unsuitable for inclusion 
in a pension scheme, but undoubtedly the majority of 
them are potential members. -At the end of 1950, about 
1,400,000 individuals in the United Kingdom were 
covered by assured pension schemes underwritten by 
British and Commonwealth life offices ; there are no up- 
to-date statistics for privately administered schemes. An 
investigation in 1936 by the Ministry of Labour showed 
that 1,361,853 employees were covered under private 
schemes compared with only 255,240 under life office 
schemes, but today the proportions would probably be 
much more nearly equal. On this assumption the total 
number of people now covered by private schemes may 
be tentatively estimated at from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 ; 
Mr Pingstone in a paper recently submitted to a meeting 
of the Industrial Welfare Society put the total number 
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of employees for whom pensions are being provided 
under both private and life office schemes at not more 
than 20 per cent of all employees. 

Figures published in New York by the Institute of 
Life Assurance show that in 1950 some 25 per cent of 
the non-industrial life assurance in force in United 
States insurance companies was for group life schemes. 
The comparable British figure was about 10 per cent 
and this large disparity is likely to persist for some years. 
But nearly 8 per cent of British civilian employees 
(excluding those in the service of the Government and 
nationalised industries other than steel) had assured 
pension rights in 1950 compared with about 5 per cent 
of civilian employees (excluding those in Government 
service) in the United States. 

“ Scheme business” has unquestionably emerged as 
a most important branch of British life office business. 
There is no sign that its popularity with employers is 
declining ; indeed, with company taxation at its present 
level (and especially under an Excess Profits Tax) 
the impact on net profits of the employer’s contribution 
to the cost of a pension and life assurance scheme is 
relatively light compared with the benefits that accrue 
to the employees. The existence of a staff pension scheme 
with or without associated life assurance benefits is, more- 
over, becoming almost a conventional necessity today 
in attracting and retaining suitable staff. The life offices 
have thus been able to do business with large numbers 
of wage and salary earners on a much larger scale than 
would otherwise have been possible. The amount that 
such people are prepared to save voluntarily in the form 
of life assurance premiums is sufficient only to purchase 
industrial or, at best, relatively small ordinary life 
policies. On the other hand, the growth of scheme 
business must be having an effect on the total buying 
potential of the public for ordinary life assurance. There 
are signs that this has already been reduced, and the 
trend is likely to continue, for at all levels present 
incomes, after taxation, do not allow appreciable indivi- 
dual life assurance to be carried by members of contribu- 
tory pension schemes. In due course, perhaps, after the 
Millard Tucker Committee has completed its review of 
the treatment for income tax of superannuation and 
pension fund schemes, it may be that tax relief will be 
given for payments made by individuals for retirement 
purposes (e.g., by professional men). If the Committee 
is able to make such recommendations, it is to be hoped 
that they will be speedily implemented by legislation. 
The relief to the professional man and independent 
trader would be profound. 
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Business Notes 


The Banks and the Markets 


The gilt edged market at the outset stood up fairly well 
to last week’s warning from the banks that demands for 
advances will be “ more and more critically examined ”. and 
that bank borrowing will “ tend to become more expensive.” 
But as the effects of the funding operation upon bank liqui- 
dity became apparent from the several monthly statements 
of the banks, the market grew increasingly apprehegsive. 
Rumours that one or more banks had already been sellers of 
gilt-edged in order to strengthen their liquidity ratios then 
combined with actual selling in the short bond market. This 
pressure was sharply intensified on Wednesday, and was 
especially focused on the 1951-53 National War Bonds and 
the new Funding Bonds. On that day alone, the 1951-53 
Bonds dropped s: and the two- and three-year Funding Bonds 
each dropped *s—abnormally heavy declines for securities 





Gi_t Epcep Gross REDEMPTION YIELDS IN 1951 
per cent) 
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f} Flat. (J) Latest date. * March 1, 1952. ¢ September 1, 1952 


with so short a life. In the fortnight before the Bank rate 
increase, the short bond market had already been discounting 
a rise in honey rates, so that, over the 6-week span since the 
election, there has been an abnormally large movement. The 
1951-53 Bonds have lost 12 (of which ¢ has occurred in the 
past week), the 1954-56 bonds have lost 37's (\% in the past 
week) and 2} per cent Exchequer Stock, 1955, has lost 113 
Cs on the week). The longest of the Funding stocks has 
fallen § below par; as the accompanying table shows, its 
gross redemption yield has widened in three weeks from 13 
per cent to almost 2 per cent. 

This weakness in the shorts has inevitably started a 
renewed slide in the longer stocks ; and, given the nervous- 
ness about credit supplies that underlies the whole move- 
ment, the weakness has been communicated to the industrial 
market. Equity prices have eased throughout the week, 
with particular weakness on Tuesday. Over the week to 
Wednesday last, the ordinary share index compiled by the 
Financial Times has fallen by a further 2.2 points, to 124, 
the lowest point since the rise that followed the Budget last 
April. These influences upon the markets have evidently 
not yet- spent their force. Investors have still not fully 
digested the implications of the liquidity strains upon the 
banks, nor have they begun to feel the impact of new tighten- 
ing of lending policies. An obviously inspired statement 
issued late on Thursday explained that the banks are now 
working at pressure to frame the detailed measures necessary 
to implement the new attitude. At least one of the “Big 
Five” has called into conference all the senior officials con- 
cerned and has already circularised its branch managers with 
new instructions. It is understood that in future the 
minimum charge for loans to business borrowers is likely to 
be 44 per cent and for personal borrowers § per cent. No 
precise comparison with recent practice is possible, but, 
broadly speaking, these rates would represent an increase of 
+ per cent. : 
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Strain on EPU 
Although the full results of the European Paymenp 
Union compensations for November will not be available fo 
some days, the usual advance information released by certain 
members about their own position makes it possible to gues 
with some assurance the broad picture that will emerge from 
the statement. Once again, Belgium seems 10 dominate 
the creditor side, with a surplus equivalent to aboy 
$76 million. Under the special arrangements made 
cover the Belgian surplus in the last a: of the 
year, it was provided that not more than $25 million of 
gold should be taken by Belgium for Nove: Belgian 
efforts to compress the November surplus wit 1e ceiling 
have therefore signally failed, and the margin between $9. 
million and $76 million has had to be made available gs ay 
additional credit from Belgium to EPU. This being 


provided not by the National Bank of Belgium, but by the 
Belgian Treasury. The funds needed for the purpose ace 
being supplemented, first, by the § per cent blocking of 
proceeds of all Belgian exports to EPU countries, and 
secondly by the recently introduced export tax, the detailed 
significance of which is analysed in another note. The manay- 
ing board of EPU is at the moment discussing how to accom- 
modate the prospective Belgian surplus in 1952. Other 
members of EPU who have already announced 1! 

secured considerable surpluses in Novembe: 
and the Netherlands. 


; 
t they have 


ire Germany 


It would appear from the information so far available that 


\¢ 
1S 


October’s experience will be reproduced in the November 
returns, with Britain and France again appearing a 
the outstanding debtors. By the end October, 


Britain had used up the bulk of the second 20 per cent slice 
of its quota on which, as a debtor, it paid 20 per cent in gold 
and secured 80 per cent in credit. The November compensi- 
tions will have put Britain squarely into the third quota slice, 
where it is required to pay 40 per cent of its deficit in gold, 
securing the other 60 per cent as a further overdraft in its 
EPU account. It is probable, therefore, that a gold payment 
rather above the previous month’s £12 million will have to 
be made to EPU in respect of last month’s compensation 
That fact, together with the ceiling put on the amount of gold 
that could be withdrawn from EPU by Belgium, will have 
come to the rescue of the EPU cash reserve. By the end of 
October this reserve had fallen to the lowest figure yet— 
$179 million. For the moment, therefore, it is the growing 
British deficit with EPU and the consequent goid payments 
by Britain that are saving EPU from technica! bankruptcy, 


Output as in 1950? 

According to the provisional estimates of the Cenlts 
Statistical Office, industrial output in October seems like 
to be no higher than it was in October, 1950. The st 
mated level for the month is 151-152 (1946-100), whist 
is equal to this year’s peak level in February and Aprl, 1s 
but it represents no advance on October, 195°: we 
index stood at 152. November is usually the peak month" 
the year for industrial output, and last year the 1d x se j 
153 ; though a similar increase may be looked |0! the 
the estimate for October gives no room for certainly © 
1951's peak output will surpass that of 195° va 
last quarter of this year, the 4 per cent increase 1" indus . 
production over last year’s level expected ine 1% 


Economic Survey may not only be reduced ; it 1.) disappea™ 
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The firm figure for August and the provisional figure for 
cenember released at the same time as the estimate for 
ott _—s * 







































Qcrober, show a very slight increase over the comparable 
months of 1¢so—in September something under two per 
ust, The same very slight ierease is shown in the com- 
ponent indices— 
All All Manufacturing 
Interim Is ot Industries Industries 
1946 - 1951 1950 | 1951 1950 
s .| 140 135 146 | 138 
Feb | 151 140 157 | 144 
March 141 144 147, | 150 
re 151 135 158 | 139 
Ma 144 141 151 | 147 
hese 149 143 157 |. 150 
jah 140 134 147 | 139 
ll ta 123 132 128 
Sept a 145* 143 151* | 149 
Octal .. | 151-2} 152 tS ae 
Nove Tea 153 Sire eae 
De 140 as ee 





+ On the basis of information so far received. 
yce : Central Statistical Office. 





anufacturing industries component of the index stood 
st in Sepiember, against 149 a year before ; “ mining 
ud quarrying” at 122, against 116 ; and building and con- 
140, the same as in 1950 (having been lower 
he previous year during most of 1951). 
narrowing of the increase over 1950 production, and 
disappearance in October, suggests that the 
ges of materials—particularly of metals—are begin- 
0 have a sharp effect upon manufacturing production. 
igh this dwindling increase will not greatly affect 


e average result for the year—if output in November 
ad December this year should reach only 1950 levels, 
then the year’s average will still show an increase not far 


short of 4 per cent over last year—it suggests that for 1952 


| ihe planners will not be able to count upon any comparable 
automatic increase.” 
) 
| * » . 
j 
: ch: 
Ships fo 
ps for Coal Imports 
- _ By the middle of this week—nearly a month after the 
2 scecision to import coal from America this winter—the 


8 Ml “onal Coal Board had succeeded in chartering only two 
: ‘sels for this purpose in London. But it has arranged to 

narter six American ships to load coal this month, with a 

Posibility of two more during December: the two sterling 
‘seis are not due to load until January.~ Some of the coal 
a Britain may be carried to Belgium or Holland for later 
‘anshipment. Owing to the limited capacity of British ports 
‘4 handling coal from large vessels—yet another reminder 
“i Teguiar coal imports constitute a new ignominy for this 
oo aay most economic way of bringing in certain 
_ may be to tranship them to smaller colliers in 
“or Ports and carry the coal more directly towards 
— Where the coal is needed. This also puts as little 

“0 as possible upon inland transport. 


r wg 12s had to co-operate more closely with OEEC 
of _S 4Tansatlantic import programme this year than in the 
tt, ae scramble for American eoal last year. By the time 
it FA Coed here to import from America allocation of 
bt Mle 10°! Was already in the hands of OEEC, which had 
id am in since the inadequacy of loading facilities 


st ’ OFEC coal ports has necessitated export licensing there. 
x. om { has allotted 75,000 tons of coal for” shipment 
erica to Britain in December, and 335,000 tons 
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during January and February ; though all the coal scheduled 
for loading in December is not expected this year, the Coal 
Board is hoping that some may be brought in before the New 
Year. Such British shipowners as have vessels for charter 
on this route during the next two months have been dis- 
appointed by the recent rise in the National Shipping 
Authority’s Transatlantic rates from America, on which the 
sterling rates the NCB is offering are based. The American 
rate was 77s. 6d. a ton with free discharge at the rate of 
1,500 tons a day ; it has been raised slightly, but is still a 
shilling or two below what sterling shipowners had hoped. 
Apart from this financial caution, vessels for early voyages 
are scarce ; and there is some feeling on the Baltic that the 
NCB may be relying upon sterling tonnage becoming more 
easily available shortly. This is the moderating factor in 
Transatlantic coal rates ; but ships from it take some time 
to re-commission, and sterling shipowners had expected that 
the NSA, in order to keep coal moving across the Atlantic, 
would concede higher rates. 


* . 7 * 


Strength of the Canadian Dollar 


The feature of the foreign exchange market in recent 
weeks has been the persistent strength of the Canadian 
dollar, the demand for which, making its impact as it does 
on a free market, is reflected from day to day in movements 
of the rate. The rate in London, which stood at $2.92 six 
weeks ago, has appreciated steadily to $2.893. The excep- 
tional demand for this currency in the last few days can be 
attributed to three main factors. The first is the payment 
for the exceptionally heavy grain shipments that are now 
being made immediately prior to the freezing up of the St. 
Lawrence waterway. This is a traditional seasonal influence, 
but it has been concentrated this year over an unusually 
short period. A second factor that is at present affecting 
the Canadian dollar is the current “rights” offer of 
Imperial Oil shares. This substantial issue of new capital 
will involve subscription of over $80 million. The existing 
shares are largely held in the United States. Most holders 
will be exercising their rights to take up new shares. This 
involves a substantial demand for Canadian dollars that 
is likely to persist until this operation is completed on 
December 18th. Finally, the market in Canadian dollars 
is being influenced by the fact that at the end of the year 
the British Government will have to make its first payment 
to Canada on the loan raised in 1946. A payment in respect 
of capital reimbursement will in any case have to be made 
and, unless the waiver is successfully invoked, there will also 
be a payment of interest. There has been no clear evidence 
of official buying of Canadian dollars in anticipation of this 
payment, but the knowledge that the transfer will have to 
be made undoubtedly imparted “ psychological ” sgrength 
to the market—and this has taken the form of speculative 
buying of Canadian dollars. 


The behaviour of the Canadian dollar since it was freed 
from its parity with gold has brought some justification for 
the policy of the authorities of letting the rate float into con- 
trolled independence. The market in the last few weeks has 
been far freer from the impact of hot money movements than 
it was when the Canadian dollar was pegged in terms of 
gold and U.S. dollars. The success of the experiment must, 
however, be largely attributed to the underlying strength 
of the Canadian position. After several months of the opera- 
tion of the free Canadian market in Canadian dollars London 
has adjusted itself successfully to this fragmentary return to a 
free foreign exchange market. The market here is still con- 
siderably smaller than that in the United States or Canada, 
but there is a fair turnover, of which the Canadian banks 
naturally claim a considerable part. The four firms of brokers 
operating in the market are doing good work in recovering 
their “touch * and preparing themselves for the day when 


freedom will extend to a wider range of exchange operations. 
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Belgium’s Export Tax 


Exports from Belgium, which had already en 
affected and hampered by an earlier measure that blocked for 
six months § per cent of the proceeds of exports to other 
EPU countries, will be further affected by a more recent 
decision to tax a wide range of exports to all destinations 
at rates varying from 1 to 3 per cent. The intention of this 
measure is in part to provide the resources required to 
finance the wage increases and improved social benefits 
granted by the Belgian Government nearly two months ago. 
But the main object is to contract the chronic surplus at 
which the Belgian balance of payments is running and to 
provide resources out of which that surplus can be financed 
mainly by further credits to EPU) without setting in motion 
further inflationary forces in Belgium. In its effects on 
Belgian exports, the tax is equivalent to an appreciation of 
the Belgian franc on the exchange market. By reason of 
the differential rates at which the export tax will be applied, 
it will achieve its effect with a selectivity that would be 
outside the scope of an exchange adjustment. The general 
inténtion appears to be to apply the highest tax of 3 pe: 

| an 


be 


cent to the most essential goods such as pig iron, steel and 
. a A a4 1 ‘ 4 
electrolytic copper. The 2 per cent tax will apply to such 


articles as coal and coke, zinc, machine tools and engineer- 
ing products. The lowest rate of tax, 1 per cent, will apply 
among others to cotton goods, cement and building materials. 

The tax is expected to yield 1,300 million Belgian francs 
a year, which is about 1 per cent of the level at which total 
exports from Belgium are now running. The export tax 
will be based on f.6.b. prices. It will not apply to goods in 
transit through Belgium. Although the tax is intended to 
serve a disinflationary cause, it may be questioned whether 
in existing circumstances it will in fact achieve that end. 
Given the exceptionally keen demand for the goods covered 
by this tax, it is all too probable that Belgian exporters 
will find it possible to pass it on to the foreign buyer and 
thus protect themselves from its incidence. Moreover, the 
proceeds of the tax are in part earmarked to meet higher 
wage and social benefit charges which Belgian industry was 
unwilling to bear and which are being contributed from 
government funds. In this way the tax will be an instru- 
ment in levering up the level of Belgian prices and costs 
and will in due course undermine the strong balance of 
payments position which Belgium has been running for some 
time past—but that of course its part of the object of the 
exercise. 


* * * 


Higher Rail Freights 


An “emergency ” increase in railway rates, as distinct 
from a new charges scheme, may be granted by the Minister 
of Transport, after consulting the permanent members of the 
Transport Tribunal, without the holding of a public inquiry. 
The British Transport Commission’s application for a 10 
per cent increase in railway freight charges, which was made 
only on November 15th, has thus been decided upon before 
its current passenger charges scheme, on which hearings 
have only just concluded, though it was lodged in April. 
The Minister announced on Thursday that he had sanc- 
tioned an increase in freight charges that would vield 
£21 million in a full year. The passenger scheme upon which 
the Commission is now awaiting a decision would add 
another £21 million a year to its revenues if granted in full. 

The Commission’s need for some immediate increase in 
revenue was drearily incontrovertible. - Rises in wages for 
railwaymen approved during 1951 have cost the BTC what 
may become more than {40 million a year, excluding certain 
increases granted in 1951 and made retrospective to the end 
of 1950. The passenger rates scheme made only a limited 
provision in advance for these increases. The freight 
application was for 10 per cent on general freights, some 
20 per cent on small parcel charges by goods van, 10 per 
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cent on dock and canal charges, and 50 per cent “a 
carriage of returned empties, “a 

Since the latest railway wage award—reckoned 
{£18 million in a full year—was backdated to che bec 
of September, the Commission’s deficit for : 


mated earlier at {10 million, is certain to be higher thar a 
Nationalised transport has already an aggrega: “fic ‘ a 
the first three years of its operation, of £40 mi With 

present far from streamlined system of fixing railway rare: 
the Commission claims that it is artificially hanipered from 
breaking even the period consumed in procedure. By the: 

a charges scheme has been referred to the Tribunal. examines 


4 
and reported upon, costs may have taken another upwar 
movement ; and the increases in rates can n 3 





as soon as the (often backdated) increases ibour cost, 
To avoid this inevitable lag, the Commission recently gy. 
gested that only the ordinary single rail fare might be stat, 
torily fixed and that other fares might be allowed to be varied 
without the approval of an independent autho: It is easy 
to recognise the Commission’s difficulties in this labour of 
Sisyphus, ‘But the uninterrupted progression of wage, coal 
and other cost increases, passed on as soon as may be to the 
transport user—with no appreciable progress in achievin 
operating economies—may well stiffen public reluctance 


relax the one curb that exists upon ever-rising transport costs 


* * * 


Short Time in Yorkshire 


The picture of the wool industry that emerges from the 
latest figure of activity in October is anything but cheerful, 
Consumption of wool, a reasonably good guide to the 
of the industry, was a little better than in September, 1 


pounds. But October had more working days than the 
previous month and the actual daily rate of consumption 
during October was even lower than the rate 
It is, in fact, at its lowest level since the war and is 
none of the seasonal recovery that might have been expected 
after the summer holidays. Consumption ust 
trough of the year—was a bare million pounds lower than the 
figure for October. Long order books are preventing sections 
of the industry from feeling the full effects ot 
but it is estimated that there are now about 7,000 unemployed 
in Yorkshire and another 6,000 working on short time. This 
week 9,000 employees of Prices Tailors, described as the 
second largest multiple tailoring business in the world, started 
on short time, a development that cannot fail to add to the 
general lack of confidence that is one of the main reasons lot 
the continued depression. 


Britain is not the only country where woo! consumption 
has been sinking. The trend is general throughout the world 
and so, too, is the decline in retail sales of textiles. it 1s not 
surprising, therefore, that the wool market during the past 
few weeks has been weak. Merino 64’s had fallen to about 
125d. a pound compared with 204d. in October, which was 
the highest point reached during the new season. This wees, 
however, a firmer tendency has been noticeable and prices 2 
the London sales, though well down on the closing rates 
the last series held in October, were up to § per cent anor’ 
those in Australia and New Zealand. Bradford has been t 
main buyer, but Europe and the United States also (0 
moderate quantities, and the demand has concentrated moe 
on clothing wools, But increased buying at the London %® 
was probably more to build up manufacturers’ stocks than & 
sign of renewed optimism about the future. 

* * ¥ 


F 


The Retailer’s Dilemma 
° } neak de iver} 
Wholesale trade in October, normally the peak dene 
month of the year, was even lower than in Septemme sake, 
wholesale textile sales index, being based on value 0 salve 
does not measure changes in turnover. But even in valley 
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— make this offer has been obtained under the Exchange 
j : - 
i alles arly understood that the Treasury does not take any 
oe: the correctness of any of the statements made with 


tioned Bonds were quoted on The Stock Exchange, 
October, 1951, at 118% to 128%. Since then this 
ained unchanged. 


RE BARCELONA TRACTION, 
3 LIGHT AND POWER 








4 
-~ANY LIMITE 
q { ( VIE LAL 4 b 
d under the laws of the Dominion of Canada) 
ffer is made by Financiera Anglo-Tangerina S.A., 
4-SA ngement with Helvetia Finance Company Limited: 
j with th ce of the Consolidated 64° Prior Lien Bondholders’ 
( t the place of the offer foreshadowed by the Committee 
t published On 29th October, 1951. 
. To the holders of the issued £3,000,000 Consolidated 
. 64°, Prior Lien Bonds (other than such Bonds as are held 
5 by the Company in Sinking Fund). 


FINANCIERA ANGLO-TANGERINA S.A. 
FI-TA-SA 


of Fez, 9, Tangier, 


¥ OFFER TO PURCHASE 


all or any of the issued and outstanding Bonds, other than 


al such of the Bonds as are held by the Company in Sinking 
" Fund, at the price of £200 15s. Od. sterling per £100 
ne nominat value of the Bonds. Such offer is made upon 
a the following conditions :-— 

ne 1. Bonds tendered in acceptance must have attached 
f thereto all coupons from and including the coupon 
" due Ist December, 1936. 


» 


g 2 — nust be presented on or before the 7th day of 
ad anuary, 1952. 
he ACCEPTANCE OF THE OFFER 


KLI INWORT SONS & CO., LIMITED, of 20, Fenchurch Street, 
m, E.( the bankers to the offer, hereby inform those holders of 


n ~ 

Us Prior Lien Bonds who are desirous of accepting the 
ai ¢ offer that they must present their Bonds (with coupons Ist December, 
Cd i 

, quent attached) to them through their London bankers or 
L 


ember of The Stock Exchange, London, on er before the 


he ; sary, 1952 
4 
“ . 
eS | as nC tered as to principal must be accompanied by a Form of 
i — imable upon application from Kleinwort, Sons & Co., 
t | ~s igned and completed by the registered holder. 
i . ited under the terms of this offer must be accompanied 
' Form BA with Declaration 1 or 1A duly completed. It is understood 
| ’ to surrender Bonds on behalf of non-residents will be granted 
lon i . 1ance with the terms of the Bank of England Notice E.C. 
old yer Part Ill. (See Notice to Non-Residents below.) 
- oe t be lodged for examination three working days before 
nat . m ca e€ made 
a b yt ase money for any Bonds deposited ander the terms of 
ast oe t claimed on or before 29th February, 1952, the Holder 
e rare i to have declined the offer and the depositor shall, on 
a a tees ieinwort, Sons & Co., Limited, hand back the receipt issued 
435 hen t return of the Bonds so deposited. 
CK, stiisintnnaldioaslnents 
a PAYMENT FOR THE BONDS 
ha ‘ Ne ret examination, Kleinwort, Sons & Co., Limited, will pay 
be 100 2 resentation the aforesaid sum of £200 15s. Od. sterling per 
the wuch B value of the Bonds so presented, and will take delivery of 
o a behalf of Financiera Anglo-Tangerina S.A., FI-TA-SA. 
OOK 
ore Da December, 1951, 
aie 
‘Kin ns for the deposit of Bonds are obtainable from the office 
: sons & Co,, Limited, 20, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, 
" © completed and lodged in duplicate with the Bonds. 
Ohice to 


Non-Residents, 

ery! England Notice E.C. (Securities) 1 Part Il requires that 
la eds of sale will within two months from the date of authori- 

ficence either (i) be credited to a Blocked Sterling Account 


al nthe n al of a Sterling Transfer Form by an Authorised Bank) 
Ves} ititie _the owner of the securities, or (ii) be re-invested in approved 
The of Denar. -etception to the foregoing is that in the case of residents 
, ceeds if The Faroe Islands, Greenland, Norway and Sweden the 
ies, bank in vw... ot. fe-invested, are to be credited to an account, with a 
sve, of the ow United Kingdom, appropriate to the country of residence 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 
which we are engaged is older than we are. 

Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a tratfic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W1 
Manchester Branch; 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch ; 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. 
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before allowing for rising prices, sales have fallen from 
158 (1947 = 100) in October 1949, and 186 in October, 1950, 
to 145 in October this year. Early this year sales were running 
at such a high rate that wholesale stocks were seriously 
depleted: the stock index fell to 143 in April. Since then it 
has risen to 235, and instead of running down as winter goods 
were Gelivered to retailers, the October stock levels are a bare 
two points lower than they were in September. They are 
nearly 55 per cent higher than they were a year ago. 

These wholesale stocks, and the correspondingly high 
stocks accumulating in manufacturers’ warehouses, can only 
be cleared at this time of year by offering them to retailers 
and clothing manufacturers at greatly reduced prices. Most 
of the cheap chain stores specialise in handling such job lots, 
but this year it is proving difficult to persuade even these—or 
any other retailers—to show any interest. One reason is, of 
course, that retailers are themselves heavily stocked with 
winter clothing while the continued mild weather has killed 
any hopes of a revival of consumer buying before the spring. 
But there is a second reason, The regulations governing price- 
controlled textiles lay down that the retailer may add only 
a fixed percentage to the wholesale. price that he pays for 
each individual item, and the wholesaler is not allowed to 
quote him a round price for a job lot. The percentage 
remains the same however high or low the wholesale price ; 
the cheaper the goods, therefore, the smaller the cash 
margin for the retailer. Today shops are filled with goods 
it high, but still controlled, prices. The effect of buying up 
1 job lot means that the retailer is going to put on sale goods 
that are hard to distinguish from his original winter stock, 
but selling at about half the price. He is therefore bound to 
reduce the price of the original stock, which at present price 
levels will involve a heavy trading loss. 

The Retail Distributors’ Association has proposed a revision 
of regulations to the Board of Trade by which retailers would 
be able to average out this loss between the old and the new 
stock. This was the normal practice before the war, and it 
has since been permitted for carpets, blankets and knitting 
wool. As most goods are already selling at well below the 
maximum permitted prices, such a change in regulation need 
have no effect on these maximum prices. Retailers did well 
out of rising prices, but that does not make this concession 
any less necessary now, for without some arrangements to 
even out such very sharp price differences, it is difficult to 
see how stocks can ever be reduced without prohibitive losses 
Because so much working capital is now tied up in stocks, 
the normal movement of business cannot start again until 
these retail stocks begin to be cleared. 


* 7 * 


Rubber and Dollars 


World production of natural rubber is continuing to 
outpace world consumption. In the first nine months of 
this year, output reached 1,405,000 tons and consumption 
1,142,500. tons, while commercial stocks fell by 17,500 tons 
during the period. In other words the rubber market is still 
being supported by government purchases, for up to 
September nearly 300,000 tons went into the various official 
stockpiles. American buying has been sporadic and since 
last July the United States Government has been in the 
market only when prices have fallen to what it considered a 
reasonable level. The result has been a marked falling off 
in shipments of rubber from Malaya to the United States. 
In the first eight months of this year they averaged 32,000 
tons a month. In September they dropped to 22,898 tons 
and in October to 13,748 tons, compared with a monthly 
average of 40,000 tons in the last quarter of 1950. Malaya’s 
dollar earnings from rubber, which averaged $26 million a 
month up to August, fell to $15 million in September and 
to about $7,000,000 in October. And rubber is the sterling 
area’s main dollar earner. 


Malayan production has also been declining, and this year 
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it is expected to be some 12 per cent below |as: \ ear’s f 
of 694,000 tons. The increase in banditry ha; . cted smal 


holder output as well as estate production, and if stron, 
measures are to be taken against the bandi:; in ;h. .” 
few months. production of rubber in tho. Se 


ae . : 5 reas whe 
military operations will be carried out might \ a 


chances are, therefore, that production nex: 
still further. 


So long as stockpiling continues, there is |);:\. -. 
suppose that the price of rubber will fall nyuch 4. 
current level of 3s. 5d. a lb. The trouble wil! beam 
stockpiling ends, The American authorities y.¢ (-, 
stated that their programme will be completed : 
though most traders believe that purchases | 
behind schedule and that the United States 
port the market until next June. But even th:: forecast only 
adds a few months’ breathing-space. Before the crisis aries 
—and the cessation of stockpiling without free competitia 
between natural and synthetic rubber could precipitate ay 
unprecedented crisis for the rubber industry, with Indonesia 
production increasing at a rapid rate—the British and 
American governments should get together to work out q 
scheme that will save Malayan rubber from becoming jug 
one more of the sterling area’s vanished assets. And thi 
may involve bringing rubber within the orbit of the Inter. 
national Materials Conference in Washingto: ‘ 


tkale 
ARCLY to Sup 


* * * 


Long-term Plan for Tungsten 


The International Materials Conference 


Washington 
has entered a new phase. Until now it has bee: 


doing first- 


aid work, making certain that no one country took more of 
any scarce material than it needed. If cuts had tw hk 
imposed, they were made pro rata on all member countries 
after first meeting defence requirements in full. This fint 


phase was-undoubtedly successful, for it ensured a mor 
equitable distribution of available supplies and prevented the 
impact of scarcity from falling on any particular country. 
The next step is to encourage producers to increase theit 
outputs of scarce materials. 

This week the tungsten-molybdenum committee of th 
IMC has been discussing a new long-term plan for tungsten 
It involves a four-year guarantee to producers that theit 
increased output will be bought by the member countries, 
and it will include specified maximum and minimum prices 
a technique familiar from the international wheat agreemetl. 
The lower price is said to be around $35 a ton and the upper 
price $60 a ton. Current prices are $55-65 2 ton. Whet 
the price is at its maximum, producers wil! be under the 
obligation to sell pre-determined quantities to the importing 
countries. When the price falls to its lower limit, the 
importers will undertake to buy pre-determined quantities 
At other times the price will be the result of individud 
negotiations between buyer and seller. Bui so long 8 
demand greatly exceeds supplies, the IMC wi!! continue ® 
fix the quantities that countries may buy and 2’:0 the quasilt 
ties that producers must sell to member anc certain 9% 
member countries. The plan has still to iccepted Of 
member governments. 


This bare outline must suffice until the ft 
scheme are available. But if this move i: 


likely to-set a pattern for other commodities a 
are to be encouraged to expand output to meet ‘he incre? 
defence requirements of the west without 4! induce 
of high prices, they must be given some secu't) about Ot 
future. The wheat agreement as a form 0! internaloe 
contract is not perfect. But it has worked re.sone bly ¥ 


during the past two and a half years. [f Brion could e 
such a scheme introduced for those primary products 
the sterling area sells to the United States, it vould * of 
be ensured of a minimum dollar income, irespectv’ 
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What we buy— 


EVERY MONTH WE BUY 


1,200,000 Tons of Coal 
50,000 Tons of Steel 
35,000 Tons of Timber 

79,000,000 Units of Electricity 


What we do— 


EVERY MONTH WE CARRY 


15,100,000 Tons of Coal 
2,500,000 Tons of Tron and Steel 
4,500,000 Tons of General 


Merchandise 
(YOU SEE IT IN THE SHOPS) 


2,000,000 Passengers 


TO GIVE A 


NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


EVERY DAY THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR 


an 





RITISH RAILWAYS 


Busiest Railway System in the world 


— ee 


FACTS ABOUT Al 





OVER 





During the last four years, Australia’s p. 
has increased by 65%, with a conseque 
sion of primary and secondary in 
To prospective settlers and to compani 
wish to establish themselves in Aust: 
Bank of New South Wales can 


advice. 


give 


BANK OF 


ESTABLISHED [817 


and 47 Berkeley Square, W.!. 








(INCORPORATED IN NBW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED 


Pz 








Ask your bankers to consult and use 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C 


>TRALIA 


8,000.000 


POPULATION 


p lation 
nt expan- 
iustries, 
s which 
ilia the 


rive helpful 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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BARBER TEXTILE CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


Year ended 31st July, 195). 


Consolidated Accounts. show— 


Issued Capital £ 
£1 Preference Shares 5% 55,000 
4/- Ordinary Shares 446,298 
Premium on Shares Mie 550,113 
Reserves and Undistributed Profit 667,215 
Surplus (including Net Current assets— 
£946,836 and overnment Securities- ———— 
£100,712) ug ap ... £1,718,626 
Profits 625,60! 
Taxation 361,994 
Profits (net) £263,607 
—————— 
Dividends (net) . £67,028 
Paid on Ordinary (subject to Income ” 
Tax) Re 274% 
Increase in Revenue Reserves ‘and Un- £196,579 


distributed Profits 
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guctuations in American business activity. The determina- 
rion of the appropriate price-range will always present diffi- 
culties, for prices must be fixed for a period of years to give 
gcurity to both producers and consumers, and past 
experience :as shown that planners cannot forecast accurately 
an appropriate level of prices for two or three years ahead. 


* * * 


Barclays (DC & O) Expansion 


arclavs Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) is 
smong the most creative financial institutions of which Britain 
an boast. Its success may in part be due to the policy of 
authority to local boards, the readiness to 
to local conditions and to enlist the support of 
local directors—in fact to apply in the 
-alth and elsewhere the policy of decentralisation 
at has served the mother institution, Barclays Bank, so 
well in the United Kingdom. The period of rapid growth 
of Barclays (DC and QO) is by no means over—as the recent 
rease in the authorised capital from {£10 million to £15 
The latest balance sheet, to September 
,oth, shows a further considerable expansion in the business. 
triking feature is an increase of more than {60 
leposits. The chairman, Mr Julian Crossley, 
s increase partly to the sharp rise in the price 
staple commodities produced in the terri- 

he bank serves ; but it results also from genuine 
ew business connections and an expanding 
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the chairman of an organisation that is doing 

tly and through its Development -Corporation 
i¢ interests of the Commonwealth, Mr Crossley, 
nent to shareholders, stresses the damage that 


ng done by British taxation policy to the cause of 


overseas development. First there is the taxation on the 
profits of companies overseas, which must encourage such 
companies to transfer their domiciles overseas. To try to 
atest this trend, as the previous government did, by pro- 


hibiting such migration, merely makes matters worse. 
Secondly, there is the effect of taxation on the sources of 
tisk capital. Mr Crossley did not think it likely that much 
could be expected to come through government agencies. 
Nor will the resources come through the operation of com- 
panes liable to United Kingdom taxation, for it cannot be 
expected that new enterprises will be started here for such 
‘purpose if they are to have their competitive power handi- 
capped trom the outset by the inordinate burden of taxation 
that British registration will place on their shoulders. 


* * * 


Refineries for India 


__ The refinery that the Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
ol New York has now received sanction to erect at Trombay, 
near Bombay, appears likely to be followed by other refineries 
in India. The Indian Government, which gave its sanction 
or the Standard Vacuum refinery this week, is also 
hegotating with Burmah-Shell for a second refinery, possibly 
- at Bombay, and Caltex is sending representatives to dis- 
we a third refinery at Madras. The companies were 
% y requested by the Government to consider refining 
Withdee 1248 3 this year the rising internal demand and the 
abun sp Abadan (upon which India depended for 

__. ‘Aree-quarters of its imports of petroleum products) 
Prompted a second invitation. 

The Indi 
COMpanies 
Asian National 
Buarantee aga 
surance of “ 
Should be decid 


‘n Government has been at pains to assure the 
financial protection from potential extremes of 
ism. Standard Vacuum has received a 25-year 
inst the nationalisation of its refinery, and an 
adequate” compensation if nationalisation 
ed upon at any later date. Crude oil will be 
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imported duty free, and equipment for the refinery installa- 
tions may be brought in at a concessional duty rate; the 
company will receive adequate foreign exchange to repatriate 
its profits to the United States. Nor will there be any demand 
for the sale of products from national refineries at prices 
lower than those received for imported petroleum products. 


_India is at present consuming about 3.5 million tons of 
oil products a year. The Standard Vacuum refinery will 
process about a million tons a year ; the rupee company being 
formed to operate it (a quarter of the capital being offered 
to Indian nationals) will have an authorised capital of 
$35 million, though only $10 million is to be subscribed at 
present. The cost of the possible Burmah-Shell refinery has 
been reported as {£15 million, which might suggest a slightly 
larger throughput. The new refineries—together with the 
small refinery at Digboi that handles output from the Assam 
oilfield—might be able to cater for almost the whole Indian 
demand, which is sure to grow. 


* * * 


Agreement on Air Tourist Fares 


A brief statement issued from the International Air 
Transport Association meeting at Nice this week said that 
the North Atlantic operators had reached agreement about 
tourist-rate fares on the North Atlantic. Starting on May 1, 
1952, airlines would be free to offer a special tourist service at 
a single fare of $270 (£98 9s.) between London and New 
York, and a return fare of $486 (£173 12s.). A special off- 
season tourist fare of $417 (£149) return would operate 
during the five winter months. The regular North Atlantic 
fares came up for review at the same time, but these are to be 
unchanged for the present. The regular London-New York 
return is £255, so that the tourist fare represents a reduction 
of about 30 per cent on standard rate. To make up for the 
loss of revenue per head, operators expect to carry a greater 
number of passengers on each flight, with more frequent 
refuelling stops. The IATA statement said that “ simple 
meals ” would be served on board and indicated that pas- 
sengers would have to pay for them. The aircraft would 
carry only two cabin attendants compared with the usual 
three or four ; and the tourist passenger must forego such 
artificial inducements as free over-night bags, beauty prepara- 
tions and other gifts. The passenger’s free baggage allowance 
would be reduced from 30 to 20 kilos. 


This agreement is for a trial period of 12 months, starting 
next April, and it has to be ratified first by the full IATA 
conference, which is also meeting at Nice, and afterwards 
by the respective governments of each North Atlantic 
operator. But now that the operators themselves have reached 
agreement after several earlier meetings had proved abortive, 
further objections are unlikely, What is still uncertain is the 
number of operators who will want to take advantage of the 
new rates. Since the end of the war, Pan-American has been 
advocating a tourist fare of this kind ; it was for a time the 
only operator with a large enough fleet to run such extra 
services without having to reduce flights at standard rates. 
Trans-World Airlines, the second American operator, is also 
certain to take advantage of the new rates. So is BOAC, 
which will have five Constellations ready by the time the 
services start. But what other operators like Trans-Canada 
Airlines, Sabena, Air France or KLM may do is uncertain. 
There has been a good deal of opposition behind the scenes 
from North Atlantic operators who had too few aircraft 
for the services and it is recognised that they will require 
high administrative efficiency if they are not to involve the 
operators in quite heavy losses. 


There may also be doubts whether the extra traffic will be 
forthcoming. BOAC, for example, will have the capacity for 
an extra 400 passengers a week when the tourist services start. 
Tourist fares are aimed primarily at Americans anxious to 
spend a holiday in Europe and unable to spare the time for 
the cheaper sea journey. Lack of dollars to spend in the 
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United States makes the service of little interest to any but 
the small number of Europeans able to arrange private visits ; 
and travellers on business, who make up the bulk of North 
Atlantic passengers, are expected to continue to travel on the 
standard service. This is one reason why the American com- 
panies pressed for the introduction of the new rates in time to 
catch next summer’s tourist traffic while other IATA 
members were in favour of postponing the experiment until 
the autumn. © Local Pan-American offices have had a good 
many enquiries from prospective travellers since the com- 
pany started its recent publicity campaign for tourist rates, 
but it will take some months of actual operation, profitable 
or otherwise, before the potential volume of traffic can be 
gauged with any accuracy. 


* x * 


Farm Machinery on Show 


Some adverse comment is heard at agricultural shows 
about the preponderance of machinery over stock exhibits, 
and even if foot and mouth disease had not reduced the 
number of animals exhibited, such comments would have 
occasionally been heard at the Smithfield fat stock show 
in London this week. There were 2,500 machinery exhibits 
against 1,300 animals originally entered. This comparison 
gives some indication of the development of the agricultural 
machinery industry since the war. The output of tractors 
rose from 10,000 a year before the war to 120,000 in 19§0, 
and the indications are that output this year will be con- 
siderably higher, since production in the first and second 
quarters of the year reached 36,208 and 37,699 respectively. 
The production of implements keeps in step with that of 
tractors, and the industry’s total output was running during 
the summer at an annual value of {112 million, compared 
with £85 million last year. Exports account for roughly 
half this output. 

The expansion of this industry arises to a large extent 
from current prosperity among farmers, and from the high 
wage levels that encourage mechanisation. But much of its 
vitality is due to the leavening influence of the three motor 
manufacturers, Standard (who make the engines for the 
Ferguson tractor) Nuffield and Ford, who together 
account for the greater part of the industry’s output of 
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tractors. The growing tendency to moun: 


mMpie 

directly on the tractor, rather than trailing the, Arey 
has necessitated the design of a special range machiner 
for each type of tractor. There are clear indications re. 
the farm machinery makers have learnt much, bo} in desio 
and in productive efficiency from working in barnes with 
the more vigorous motor industry. 
Investment in farm machinery appears to }. continuine 
at a high level, and there is reason to suspect thar most farm 
are over-capitalised. Farmers are paying large suis for play: 
that will never be used outside certain short periods of the 


year, and there are few signs that the purchase: 
arrangements to share the use of this specialise, 
with their neighbours. 


A noticeable feature at Smithfield was the ny 
exhibitors showing small tractors, rarely exceeding 2 
and designed, with their full complement of implements. for 
smallholdings and gardens. The basic price of these ranges 
from £44 to £80, depending on their power. The hich 
wages and the extreme scarcity of labour for routine cultiys. 
tion like hoeing and digging, in smallholdings or in private 


‘ 


gardens, makes it an extremely promising market, but ths 
number of these small machines coming on | 
suggests that it will be a highly competitive on: 


ire Making 


equipment 


the market 


Shorter Notes 


The Standard Life Assurance Company has announced 
that life assurances for the year to November 1sth, after 
deducting re-assurances, totalled £28,800,000, as against 
£23,400,000 last year. The latest year’s total included 
£12,400,000 of group life assurances. Completed annuities, 
mainly in connection with pension schemes, amounted t 
£6,400,000 per annum, against £5,800,000 per annum. 


* 


In the leader “ Austin and Nuffield ” in The Economist 
last week, the Pressed Steel Company, Lid., of Cowley, 
Oxford, was incorrectly described as “ American-controlled.” 
The company has, in fact, no American financia! participation 
and no American directors. 


Rootes Motors.—Acting on the principle 
that “a littl fat on the bone keeps you 
warm in winter” the directors of Rootes 
Motors have put over £1,000,000 to group 
reserves and have resisted “the tempta- 
tion” to adopt a more generous policy 
towards ordinary shareholders.” Accord- 
ingly, for the year to July 31st, despite the 
advance in group trading profits from 
£3,207,368 to £3,905,767, the ordinary divi- 
dend has been maintained at 324 per cent. 
The board has good reason for a conserva- 
tive policy; Sir Wiliam Rootes refers to a 
cold wind which will be blowing through the 
western world for the next year or two, “ and 
nowhere will the blast be more chilly than in 
these islands.” The £1,000,000 ploughed 
back (including £650,000 retained by sub- 
sidiaries) is required for financing further 
technical developments, increased costs of 
tooling and the “present abnormally high 
costs of stocks.” Stocks and tools have risen 
by £1,576,202 to £11,319,950, and account 
for more than half of the group’s assets. 


Contraction of demand in overseas markets 
and the threat to production from steel 
shortages are now familiar themes in the 
motor industry. In the last half of the 
financial year, the group’s output was sharply 
affected as shortages of materials grew more 
severe. Sir Wiliam Rootes expresses par- 
ticular concern about supplies and costs 
rather than sales. In his reference to the 


Company Notes 


“considerable recession ” in Canada, he also 
expresses confidence that a reasonable level 
of sales will soon be restored. But conti- 
nental competition is growing and while 77 
per cent of the group’s output was exported 
last year the success in the future demarids 
that “materials must be available and costs 
must be competitive.” 


Years to July 31, 
Consolidated earnings :— 1950 1951 
£ £ 
Trading I oe) Sag ees gu a ae 3,207,368 3,905,767 
Total income: ......... ; 5,485,846 3,909,154- 
Depreciation ... cate 2 - 268,064 319,399 
Taxation vdieo -. 1,593,489 2,144,925 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. . 561,635 913,028 
Ordinary dividends . a 178,750 170,625 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 524 32 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 789,118 650,445 
General resitwe--. 2. ks. oc ces 250,000 250,000 
Added to carry forward......... 79,865 133,662 


— 


ons. balance sheet analysis :~ .. 


Fixed assets, less depreciation 2B 2,886,682 3,282,346 


Net current assets.............. 7,058,366 8,278,489 
Stocks ; anid --eese 9,743,748 11,319,950 
Cai osc ios, Beck eedke cee 2,522,766 2,806,880 
Reserves ri tteereceveeeees 5,601,084 7,029,395 
Ordinary capital .............. 1,000,000 1,000,000 


4s. ordinary stock at 20s. yields £6 10s. per cent. 


Defence contracts are not expected to 
offset these factors automatically ; such orders 
will inevitably interfere with production, 
especially of commercial vehicles. The 
has already undertaken a considerable volume 
ot rearmament work, but deliveries—except 
for vehicles that are virtually standard models 
—have not yet commenced. 


Joseph Lucas.—A proposa! 'o change the 


name to Joseph Lucas (Industries) Lid 
recognises the growth of the companys 
activities in recent years. Joseph Lucas has, 
in effect, become a holding company con- 
trolling in Britain eight manufacturing 
groups, each of which deals with an entirely 
different range of products, and overseas 
more than a dozen distributive companies 
Sales by all the operating groups increased 
last year by more than 20 per cent This 
achievement has not been accompanied 9} 
a parallel expansion in earnings owing © the 


rise in material and labou 
trading profits have, in 
moderately from £6,918,826 
Despite economies of production 





of cheaper materials, it has | npn 

to keep pace with the increase in COs! x 

some selling prices have been rusec. * 

decision to raise the ordinary <vidend — 

6} to 74 per cent was influenced oct 
foo . 


in wages, and the directors 4» sradial 
of the receipt of income from nop-ter 
sources, which included (143,24 ' 
royalties. 


Over £14,400,000 would © nection 
replace at current prices the groups 4” be: 
buildings, shown in the balan. sheet et 
oe) echt ol 

to replace pliant anc 
eich n sor honk aie of £3,059,739. These 
figures provide a startling remui 


rder of tt 
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chat have to be met once replacements 
“do A further measure of the cost of 
lg and replacement appears in 
econ capital commitments at 
acement is not a problem 
| assets; the rise in stocks 
000 to £11,900,353 is attri- 
naterial costs, difficulties in 
flow of material supplies, 
eeds of subsidiaries. 

Years to July 31, 
1950 i951 
£ 
6,918,826 7,318,931 

7,027,644 7,539,9 
eee . 579,059 598,075 
‘,. 3,581,388 3,892,780 
chk.. 1,383,510 1,649, tif 
eee 241,452 ~~ 259,286 
r cent) ... 64 14 
639,930 901,776 
500,900 500.000 
‘aanen 19,292 11,566 


~ 


eeeneee 


ion... 3,932,058 4,549,336 
Ted 13,246,160 13,787,397 

5 ES Soe - 8,342,615 11,900,353 
1,879,106 1,497,384 

ae 6,902,941 9 681.560 

6,285,045 6,285,045 


paid at ordinary dividend rate 
, reference shares held by the 


td yieias £4 3s. per cent. 


ment demands the group 

h new factories at home 

the end of the year the 

( diaries concerned with air- 

gine equipment and acces- 

d « “stretched to the limit.” 
The g roducing a wide variety of 

electrica hanical devices for aircraft 
purpose iirman points out that “ for 
the { ce the war the backlog of 
demand { as been satisfied in nearly 
every imy . country,” amd he expects 
for overseas markets will 

the end of the rearma- 

By its development work in 

Joseph Lucas group has 

extended it e of its products well beyond 
those required for car manufacture, but its 
sely related to those of the 


7 


ta. ee 


* 


Birmingham Small Arms.—Greatly in- 
sed tur in spe of “ extraordinary 

obtaining supplies of 
uns the rise in BSA’s group 
m £1,764,401 to £2,801,731. 
| tax collector has taken 
1,420, nst £850,000) from profits, 
grou; it with insufficient profits to 
ner costs of replacement and a 


ee 


oe So is 


na L Years to July 31, 
oe 1950 1951 


cs f f 
238 van 1,764,401(a)2,801,731 
- ; 2,095,239 2,892,147 
. + -.+.+ 568,192 611,414 
7) ‘ 850,000 1,420,000 
; tome 264,225 602,832 
P apr 154,835 147,797 
per cent) ... 10 10 
t ¢ rie ee 1,800 99,497 
up we cada 245,673 247,455 
ad d ++» 191,942 265,034 





use N reckition ... 4,020,454 4,657,554 
nie .-+eee 6,517,784 5,899,436 
‘. . -++» 7,068,293 8,426,788 
i Ren ign 128,582 
[he ae -+» 4,990,911 5,509,158 
, ba) Pens 2,815,172 2,815, 172 
ere redueed by £344,672 owing to 
xk valuation basis, 


{ing il 38s. 6a, yields £5 4s. per cent. 


‘in has been imposed upon 
“ Rising prices and the 
ony ‘turnover explain the rise in 
ite ge 3,187,046 to £5,728,843, and 

‘Tom {7,068,293 to £8,426,788. At 
a om () 72> ~, 0Wever, creditors have risen 
Ch BR AM 0 to £5,534,865, while cash 
been reduced from £557,602 
ud the group has had to bor- 





‘ 








row £611,103 from the banks. BSA has 
therefore, limited immediate resources to 
finance its capital programme, and since 
outstanding capital commitments are shown 
at £910,000, the board’€ concern about 
replenishment of working assets is not ely 
to diminish in the comir iths, Indeed 
BSA may join the companies 
seeking fresh capital. 





lee 
QWUCUe © 


Towards the end of the financial vear 





BSA added to its considerable interests in the 
motor- cyci€ industry by purchasing the share 
capital of Triumph Engineering. This pur- 
chase accounts for the increase of “ invest- 
ments in ne parent 
company’s ba fror 122,029 to 
- eee An , 
£.2,972.029, of 640,200 seems to be 
attributable |. Referring to the 
decision by the Iron and Steel Corporation 


to. take over the group’s steel pa if 
Sheffield, the directors say that “ the instruc 


tion issued by the Minister of Supply to the 
Iron and. Steel Corporation will probably 
affect the negotiations.” In effect, the 
Minister gave a standstill order on further 
acquisitions, so that the future of these 


important interests is not determined. 


Electric and Musical tndustries.—The 
dividend policy of Electric and Musical 
abate! es and the bound in trading profits 
from £756,238 to £2,083,526 were discussed 
in notes on September 29th and Novem- 
ber 3rd. An expansion of business in a 
period of rising prices has left a familiar 
mark on the balance sheet of the parent com- 


ne 






Con d ear ° id 1951. 
Trading profit 6,238 2,083,526 
Total ince 331 2,176,346 
Depreciation . 232,706 294.383 
Faxation ..... oN 201,499 959,000 
Group earnings for ordinary stock... 97,371 561,874 
Ordinary divider os 127,726 182,881 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 4 12 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 197,059 460,297 
Added to carry forward......... 6,595 8,696 

Cens. balance sheet analysi e 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 2,175,001 2,686,634 
Net current assets 521,011 6,348,358 
Stocks : : 421,768 7,552,815 
Cash ee oe . . 1,815,669 732,685 
Reserves ‘ es - ; 2,139,962 3,308,119 
Ordinary capital . . 2,902,875 2,902,875 

* Excludes foreign subsidiaries, 
IQs. ordinary stock at 19s. 9d. yields £6 2s. per cent 


pany and its subsidiaries in Britain and 
British territories. The chairman remarks that 
much of the increase in stocks by £2,131,047 
to £7,552,815 is due to “ the combined effect 
of the increasing costs of raw materials and 
the much higher volume of stocks that have 
to be carried in order to ensure continuity in 
production.” Similarly, a greater volume of 
business and increased rates of purchase tax 
are refiected in the rise in debtors by 
£789,096 to £3,379,808. Investment in 
working capital on such a scale made inroads 
imto liquid resources. Cash balances have 
fallen from £1,815,669 to £732,685, much of 
which is now held by overseas subsidiaries, 
while the bank overdraft has risen from 
£67,002 to £519,502. A similar trend is 
shown in the balance sheet of foreign sub- 
sidiaries where the rise in stocks from 
£1,289,142 to £2,001,158 has been accom- 
panied by a fall in cash from £435,542 to 
£219,061 and an increase in overdrafts 
from £80,042 to £327,662. Some £469,000 
has been found from profits and £700,000 
released from a taxation reserve following 
agreement with the taxation authorities on 
certain reliefs and liabilities. 

EMI is busy on modernisation and exten- 
sion to productive capacity. Outstanding 
capital contracts were estimated at £335,000 
at the end of the financial year. Meanwhile 
liquid resources are being put under great 
strain for the replacement of current assets— 
and the group has yet to experience the full 
impact of rearmament and material shortages. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
_YIELDS 























Net ( me 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Yield, 49 
and Nov. 28,! Dec. 5,| Dec. 5, stone 
Guaranteed Stecks 1951 1951 1951 a 
| (x8) iy 
ji sw dy f a 
War Bonds 2}° 100% | 100g 1615 10|% 8 Ge 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | }21 60 1/)/2 81 
War Bonds 24 100% | 100% 1015 10}2 8 Oe 
Mar, 1, 1952-54 | 1 210;2 9 Si 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 1008 oH /1 210/}2 5 
} } Tc } ’ 
Serial Funding 13%} 100$ | 100 th 2};11411 
Ni 14 952 
Serial Fund Lj 1004 100 «61017 10/115 0 
Nov. 14, ; | j i 
Serial Fur oH ©6998 12 4/]119 8 
N 14. 4 i i i 
Var Bonds 23 | 100m | 992 11 5 3/211 We 
Aug. ] 4-56 | }1 5 8/21 ll 
inding 23% 100* gog* | 127 3|3 2 3e 
ne 15, 1952-57 1) 9 81/215 9 
Defer 4...| 01g | 1A} 1 7 0} 229 Ne 
y 15, 1954-58 19 8}3 6 Ol 
War Loan 100 | 100 | 112 0/3 1 &e 
;}lill 9/3 O10) 
Savir 249 {| 938 | 311 5/5 3 We 
‘A 12 3 2;313 & 
Fun Sah i 35 218 7 4 4 2e 
‘ 1/2 1 9/3 6102 
Fund 903 | 899 | 3 41/),415 2e 
AT | 12 6 51317 2 
Fund 9%; | 91g 2 6 7} 317 &e 
ng 2 411)/316 07 
Fur 101 1009 | 21 7/4 0 le 
M i 2111;4 0 0 
Savir 90} 89} 3 0101412 Se 
De] , 26 3;1317 5! 
gs Be 875 8% | 211 4}317 4 
May 1, 2 6 10; 312 10! 
fictory Be 101g | 10143 | 2 0 9/319 7s 
‘ nr l. | ' 
avings Bond 87h | 86 | 216 9) 4 8 We 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 ’ '2 7 31319 2! 
Consols 4 93 934 |2 5 3) 4 6 10/ 
Conversion 34% 834 823 |2 4714 5 3 
Treasury Stk. 24%.} 614 603 23 5})4 2 
(after Apr. 1, 197 ‘| 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 728 | 71 [2 4 6/4 5 2; 
after Apr. 5  1966)| | 
Treasury Stk. 3$%.| 919% | 903% | 2 611) 4 2 4¢ 
June 15, 1977 80 12 6 1141 6 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..} 814 8 |2 811);4 2 4e 
Oct., 1986-96 12 6 1'3 1319 93 
War Loan 33%....] 82)" 814° 1/2 5 314 6 3 
Consols 24‘ phase 65 | 62 {2 2 3)4 0 5f 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 88% | 87 |211 7/4 3 O06 
April 1, 1968-73 2 7 51318 ill 
Brit. Blect.3%Gtd..} 87 | 853 |2 8 5|4 0 3¢ 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 26 9/318 7! 
Brit. Elect.3)%Gtd.| 92§ | 914 |2 5110/4 1 2 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 . ae eee 8 Sl 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 80} TH F215 71.4 6 Ge 
July 1, 1978-88 12 810;4 2 ll 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 88} Si | 211 9}4 3 Se 
April 1, 1968-73 i2 7713 9 - 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 808 78} 28 7|4 2 4e 
May 1, 1990-95 1273/41 11 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.| 963 952 |2 3 21,218 le 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 12 27/317 64 
Brit. Iron & Steel! 92) 943 12 6 214 2 3e 
34% 1979-81 25 814 1 Qi 
(e} To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date 


(n) Net yields after allowing 


(s) Assumed average 


Last Two 


Dividends 


fa) (0) 


a d| 
5 al 
20 ¢ 
27h ec 
35 ¢} 
+5 aj 
40 ¢ 
9 
12 6) 
5 al 
6}d: 
6}a! 
¢ 
10 ¢} 


10 
_aty 


{a} Interim div. 
th) Yield basis 20% 


10%. 


Ordinary 
Stecks 
{ce} 


e 
/O | 
20 a\Anglo-Am. 10/-. | 


25 biAnglo-Iran {1 


i] 
ThaiAssoc. Elec. {1.} 86/3 85/- 


74a\ Assoc. P.Cem fi) 
45 c\Austin 5/- 


71740\Bass {1 . 


5 aBoots. 5/- 

7 aiBr. Celanese 10/- 
8 aiBr. Oxygen {1 
Tpb\Coats 41. 

5 a:Courtaulds fl. 
16}5 Distillers 4/- 
174c'Dunlop £1... 


12}c\Ford 41 . hes 


22$¢ Gen. Elect. {1 
17 }\Guinness {1 
1746 Hawker Sid. {1. 
3 almp. Chem. {1 
13}a Imp. Tobacco {1 
5 a Lanes. Cotton l 
5 aiLever {1 . : 
Tha‘ Lon. Bric k fl. 
60 b Marks & Sp. A 5/- 
8 aP. & O, Def. {1 
17}5 P. Jonson 10/- 
tT$b “Shelf” Stk. £1. 
12}6,Tube invst. 1. 
5 at. & Newall {1. 
10 ¢'Union Castle £1 
20 a\U. Sua Betong {1 
24a! Vickers {1... 
15 4 Woolworth 5/- . 


* Ex dividend. 


life 13 years 0 months, 


for tax at 9s. 6d. im {. 
* Ex dividend. 


| Price, | Price, Yield, 


Nov.28,) Dec. 5,! Dec. 5, 


1951 1951 ; 1951 


ig s. d. 

a 781315 7 
5h | «65% | 5 17 10 
i414 1 

11i/3 |111/3 | 4 18 10 
| 34/6* | 35 ‘°¢.3 
137/6 (132/6 |6 9 6 
| 23/- | 24/-- 14.3 4 
31/9 | 31/3 | 217 6 
&9/- 88/6 | 410 § 
55/-* | 53/9 | 4.13 0 
| 4%7/- | 46/—- | 417 10 
21/6 | 21/6 |4 3 9 
63/9 | 61/103} 513 0 
50/74 | 51/74 | 417 1 
91/6 | 90/6 | 419 5 
137/6 |128/9 |}4 7 0 
37/3 | 36/9 |5 8 10k 
49/44 | 4773 |5 1 7 
95/- (92/6 |618 4 
43/9 | 41/3 |6 1 2 
48/9 | 48/9 |510 9 
58/9 | 58/9 |5 2 2 
89/9" | 83/9" | 4 9 6 
45/6 | 44/6 °| 415 lip 
42/- 41/6 |6 0 6 
93/9 9/3 |46 2 
5E 5-+4 5 1 
91/103) 91/3 | 4 7 8 
43/- | 43/6 '4U i 
60/7} | 59/43 116 16 10 
46/6 | 47/3 | 5 510 
44/9 | 43/9 | 417 2 


(6) Final div. {c} Div. for whole year. 
after capital bonus. 
(Pp) Yield basis 103% after 


(k} Yield basis 
apital bonus. 
t Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


ied December 1, 1951, 





he 
tal ordinary revenue Was {70 123 000 

inst ordinary expenditure of {109,462,000 
und issues to sinking funds nil Lhus, 
cluding sinking fund allocations ol 


14,137,000 the deficit accrued since April . 
51, is (88,355,000 compared with a surplus 
9,063,000 for the corresponding period 


the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 





AND EXPENDITURE 





























} pt re } 
Exches i 
j housand | 
st 
i April 1, Ap i! VW k \ i 
} —— 1950 951 fended i 
1951] t t De L> 
D De ] ) i ! 
) 1950 1951 195 195 
| 
) ; 413,784 17,397 
) 46 } 110 800 
tT) < ] OO Riv 7% 
] 40K 1, 7¢ 1,600 
QF I ’ OUI 4,500 
‘ ‘1: 
4 ] ) 
414 &7 td Pl aG R4 g 
} iy l 124 
ae I 43) l i 16. 139.9 
lf ms a 12] 77139 826 43.084 
t 
) 464) 15.4 f 169 
} 2 28% 3568) i 6 
ie 4 ) 44 10.931 
4ng ] ry I00; g 4) 
l \ ) 7.8 1300 1.50 
I OH i 1? 19.87 4 
I a 59 4 64.945) + 698 
’ 
) 4 40) | 195 24 ISR 7 } 123 
j « J 
179,431 1200 124.4 600 6 
| 4 900) f 7 44 5 
if ’ 
J 4 442073 2267€ 511501 85.361 76,501 | 
issue t the Exch puer 
t pavinel 
f thousar 
' — | ese April 1, April 1J Week | Week 
; ere bigs} gq 1950 | 1951 Jended | ended 
aaa 7: t ) Dec Dex 
j De 2, Dex l ) l 
95 l ) l ! 
rong | 1950 951 1 19 1951 | 
Ex NDITOR 
t M of Nat 
535,000] 340,438) 335,841] 27,2352 25,086 
| t to N 
and 38,000] 22,860) 23,58 Se Pe 
{ ;. Funds! 11,009 >, 104 6,723 37 27 
Tota . | 584,000] 368,402) 366,147] 27,269, 25,113 
S ly Se $ *351406211675358'2131025) 37,711 84,349 
ied. Expd.. *4098062122041760'2497172 64,980 109462 
ng Funds / 11,271 14,137 
Lota excl Selt 
Bal. Expd . 409806 212053031 2514309 64,980 109462 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office 179,431] 109,200; 124,400) 2,600 6,300 
] ome Tax on | 
E.P.T, Refunds 4,901 6,332 3,797 44 78 | 
Total 4282593'2168563 2639506] 67,624 115840 | 








* Including £6 million of the margin for Supplementary 
Estimates provided in the Budget (4160 million) 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by £445,989 to 
£2,672,386, the other operations for the week increased 
the National Debt by /£48,651,027 to £26,414 million 

NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand 


Tithe Act, 1936, s. 26 = wii 240 

Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3)... 2,000 
2,240 

NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 * 550 

E.P.T. Refunds . ‘ 2 ee , . 95 

Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) .. 300 

H 


iousing (Temporary Accommodation) Acts, 1944 
and 1947 ; ; 50 
He 


Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946, s. 2(1) 
War Damage: War Damage Comuntission “Be 3,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 307 
° 11,998 


using (Scotland) Act, 1950, s, 94.......+..... 695 | 
Isscal Authorities Loans Acts, 1945, s. 3(2)... 7,000 


CHANGES IN DEBT ¢ thousand) 















































-ceemcenittatarestttettt CC ACC eeCt 


5 PAYMENTS 
Treas 21.515 Nat. Savings Certs. 600 
lax Reserve Certs. 17,264 | 2$% Def. Bonds... 855 
Wavs & Ad 3% Def. Bonds.... 640 
van 12,195 | Other Debt :— 
internal ..ccoss 109 
External ...... 119 
50,974 2,323 
ext wf ees 
FLOATING DEBT 
i j 
I easu ;W avs & Means | Treas. Total 
Bills i Advances De- Float- 
Date posits : 
‘ rr * ing 
Dah; | Bk of by Debt 
Te Tap at Eng- Banks 
fee land 
19 
De 1956-3} 369-1 525-0 | 6080-4 | 
* 195] 
Sept. 1 4 77°71 326-7 - 290-0 | 6134-4 | 
anaes 2301-5 6-9 ese 290°0 | 6138-4 
] + 563°4] 328-2 ese 265-0 | 6201-6 
~ 4 4 64-7 4°56 eee 265-0 | 6224-4 
6-3 342°4 mt 290-0 | 6228-7 
Oct. € { 425 347-6 on 250-0 | 6262-8 
ae $ 471-1 5-€ “ 225-0 | 6292-7 | 
” 15-4 l ° 200°0°} 6156-5 
a 87-8 8 . 175-0 | 6095-6 
N 4 ove 175-0 | 6060-4 
ode 2 2-8 ° 150 6766-0 
] $58 . 1 274-7 125-0 | 4986-2 
2 4 5° 292-6 ; 125-0 | 4989-3 
/ 
I 1j 4 38 | 304-8 ‘ 125-0 | 5023-1 
i i 
i i 
¢ i 
t B i 
TREASURY BILLS 
i ' 
j Ar Average |Allotted 
D fj Rate at 
I } \. rf | Min. 
A i} Allotment {| Rate 
i> i 28-8 =] 1 3-09 72 
i393 
Aug. 31 42°8 50 10 2-87 63 
Sept. 7 ) | 346-0 | 260-0 10 2-95 66 
14 | 250-0! 332-1 )-0 10 3-07 67 
» 2. | 240-0 | 33:9 40-{ 10 4-87 23 
’ 8 | 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-0 10 2-98 68 
Oct. 5 | 250-0) 327-4, 250-0] 10 3-13 69 
» ae 0 , 365-5 | 260-0 10 2-64 58 
_ 2 0-0 | 339-9 | 250-0 10 2-97 64 
26 5 513-4 | 230-0 10 2-9] 63 
Now 2 | 230-¢ 330-4 | 230 10 2-38 eal 
) | 260-0 ; 330°4 | 260-0 17 2°% 70 
» 16 | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0} 17 10-66 41 
: j 237°6 | 170-0 19 2°% 63 
5 17 244-8 70-0 19 6-54 53 
( Novemb ip} ition for 91 day bills to be 
paid from De 3 to December 8, 1951, were ac- 
pted ted lay to Seturday as to about 53 per 
ent at 9 15 ld. and applications at higher prices 
were a ted ll freasury Bills to a maximum of 
£17 offered on December Tth For the | 
week ending December 8th the banks were not asked 
for Trea leposits 


NATIONAL 


* thou 


SAVINGS 


sand) 





Totals 34 Weeks 
ended 


1950 | 1951 


Nov. 25,\Nov. 24) 





Savings Certih 
Re 


Re payi 


Net S v 


Defence Bonds 


Net S ; 
P.O i r 
Ba 
Rece 
Re 4 t 


Intere 
Interes 


Total Net Savin 
st 
t 


Change in total 





11,320 3, 
53,449 


446,543 
Dr 24,025 Dr63,01 


19,234, 22,23 
82,023 





58,700; 105,200 
87,500) 90,200 


38,799 
48,3935) 960 


422,158 448,969 
511,979 


Dr 74,754 ae 165 


82,408 
~ 11,965,4- 2,565)+- 


Dr28,600, 15,000 100 | th 
— | dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s 
cash prices during last week » 


Dr2?,129 Dr 9,594 345 


12,369 


Ay 280 


561 
2,459 
2,065 





12,649 | 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


December 5, 195: 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


THE ECONOMIST, De. 

















der 8, 1951 
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28th 
f 
Notes Issued:- : j ; 
In Circulation 1333,689,956 , 4 men 
In Bankg. De- j arc 
partment... 16,666,867 a the 
' ti + 
: s 
4 S 
1400, 356,823 , ota 
nec 
BANKING DEPARTMENT Som 
f oper 
Capital ..... + 14,553,000 prog 
we wees 3,452,846 ‘ oper 
Miblic Deps.:- 15,160.985 ae 
Public Acets.* 14,104,360 hope 
H.M. Treas ‘ men 
> pect al Acct 1,056,625 / é i 
earn 
Other Deps.:~ 385,209,152 pe 
Bankers..... 296.192.8365 N EXer 
Other Accts 89 O16 316 yy earn 
Stay. piea 
pitc 
} z « ‘ 
#418,555,9 incre 
* Including Exchequer, S a ihe 
of National Deb A DD 
I 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS posa 
at recet 
“ Com 
deen 
- hold 
Ne pose 
) to 
Tssue Dept. :— < auth 
Notes in circulation... 1308-0} 7 {15 
Notes in banking depart i J “anit 
i ETT TERETE EE. 42-4 pone 
Government debt and | 10 pr 
securities® .........:. 1345-4139 *4 hold 
Other securities....... | a s 
Gold and Coin.......... +4 } y y Pose 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 4 A } 49 share 
Banking Dept. :— i mon 
Deposits :-— | JS ieoe Ar 
Public Accounts....... +2 a vgs 
Treasury Special Account 4 > ond 10 $2 
Bankers ......... + | tl Be ) Intro 
CUO bs ndeaadeve faene 0" wd ; 
Bax. cas deaedeaeed 1 7 
Securities :-— | of 
Government.........- : 
Discounts, etc........- } i ; ot } j 
SIE snc etans vewaks i J > al ‘ 
POG cece doa cases ees 42° 3 . i : 
Banking dept. res.......-- ta 5 : 
: » 9 $5 
“* Proportion ".....--+5++ 6 
u cence 
aig . $555,008 
* Government debt is {11,01 i 


Fiduciary issue reduced from 
million on August 21, 1951. 


COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's offi 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 2 


September 19, 1949, and the 















1951 


SILVER 


London New Yor 
per ounce per ounc' 








d. | 
77-0 88-09 
~ 717-0 | 88-00 
i Markets Closed 
° 77-0 | 88-00 
‘ 77-0 | 88-09 
< 77:0 88-00 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL  canapa’s crowinc importANcEe 
AND OVERSEAS) 


STRIKING INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 
MR J. S. CROSSLEY’S REVIEW 


sixth ordinary general meet- 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
will be held on December 


The twent: 
ne of Barc 
and Overse 
The follos are extracts from the state- 
ment of th irman, Mr J. S. Crossley, 
0 ted the report and accounts for 
he ve orember 30, 1951: 

“The most striking feature in our figures 

s year he increase of more than 
(60 million in the total of our deposits. 
While this ) part a reflection of general 
inflationary tendencies and, in particular, of 
the sharp rise in the price of many of the 
saple commodities which are produced in 
territories which the bank serves, it also 
re from fresh business con- 
nections and an expanding branch system. 
yme of the branches which we have recently 
opened have made- surprisingly rapid 
progress, during the year we have 
opened numerous other branches which we 
hope, in time, will show favourable develop- 
ments. 

The striking increase in our principal 
eaming assets has, aS you would expect, 
exerted a marked influence on the Bank’s 
eamings during the period, and we are 
pleased to be able to report a substantial 
increase in the net profit figure after making 
the usual provisions. 








STOCK BONUS 

I should now like to refer to our pro- 
posals for a capital stock bonus, which was 
recently sanctioned by the Capital Issues 
Committee and the details of which have 
been circulated separately to the stock- 
holders. It will be necessary, for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to this proposal, for you 
0 approve resolution increasing the 
authorised capital from £10 millon to 
{15 million, and another authorising the 
capitalisation of a part of the reserve fund 
fo permit the issue of one new share to the 
holders of every £4 of stock. It is also pro- 
posed to make a call of £1 on the “B” 
shares. This will produce £500,000 of fresh 
money to augment the capital. 
_At the ume of writing it is impossible 
‘0 say whether dividend limitation is to be 


mtroduced, if this were to happen it 
mignt be necessary for us to reduce the 
hominal rate of dividend to a- figure which* 
Would ensur 


ove that the total amount of divi- 
end received by stockholders did not exceed 
ie Hgure paid out in recent years. This 
fair in the case of our stock- 

ho have received only moderate 
lividend, while the business of 

id its internal strength, has 

/ deen built up. We did not feel 

ave been sound policy, or in 

interests of stockholders to 

, - iicreasec: this figure more rapidly, even 
farmings might have’ permitted us to 
liberal policy. If this strange 





1OW a mor 


o at, 1owever, should win the day, 
Fouad, in effect, be penalised for your 
atient forbearance 

DIVIDEND LIMITATION 

t would ¢ wad . ‘ 
"athetasce, Oc interesting to hear an objective 
ennie for dividend limitation. The main 
= ee so lar advanced in support of it 
antial — based-on nothing more sub- 

we an preyudi j = 
Donsible eter judice and jealousy. Irre 


icture of .- ae have conjured up a 
wards, in hon stockholders reaping rich 
ae gree shape of high dividends, 
Musing ser” rod when rising prices are 

serious hardship to all other sections 


of the community. If true this would indeed 
be a revolting picture; but it is palpably 
false. 

Comparing the figures with 1938—the last 
complete prewar year—with those for 1950, 
they show, in the case of this Bank, that the 
figure absorbed in taxes increased by 505 
per cent., which means that it is now more 
than six times what it was before the war, 
due to the increased net earnings, as well as 
the higher rates ruling. The salaries and 
wages bill increased by 173 per cent.; this 
figure being now about two-and-three- 
quarter times as high as it was before the 
war. The dividend for the stockholder has 
merely increased from 6} per cent. to 8 per 
cent. The actual dividend received, after 
deducting tax, is now, however, enly £4 4s. 
per cent. as against £4 19s. 8d. per cent. 
before the war. These figures, of course, 
relate only to our own Company, but many 
of the larger businesses in this country will, 
I think, have had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience, an experience which suggests that 
the true position is almost exactly the reverse 
of the one that the public has been asked to 
believe. 

The figure that now has to be set aside for 
taxation represents a crushing burden. 
Taxation on such a scale cannot fail to exert 
an inflationary influence over the whole 
economy. While reducing on the one hand 
the reward for initiative and effort and so 
discouraging production, on the other hand 
it encourages waste and extravagance. 

I had to refer last year to the tendency 
for companies with important interests over- 
seas to transfer their domiciles out of this 
country in order to avoid such burdensome 
impositions. This tendency gained momen- 
tum during the year ; unfortunately, instead 
of attempting to remove the underlying 
cause of the migration, the authorities intro- 


duced legislation to prohibit the migration . 


itself. This purely negative action provides 
no solution at all—a disease is not cured 
even though a particular symptom may tem- 
porarily be suppressed. If we lived in a 
world sufficient to ourselves the consequences 
of such legislation might not be disastrous, 
but it is a world of hard unaccommodating 
economic facts. 


CAPITAL NEEDS ENCOURAGEMENT 


Dividend limitation would merely be a 
further blow at the pre-eminence of London, 
and would reinforce the tendencies already 
set in motion. Capital, which is the accumu- 
lation of savings, needs encouragement 
because it has an essential furiction to 
perform if enterprise is to be promoted. 
There is no other way except through the 
clumsy and inefficient mechanism of the 
government agency. To put the capitalist 
system into a strait-jacket and then blame it 
for failing to function efficiently does not 
contribute towards the solution of the 
problems of today. It is perhaps worth re- 
membering that if some of these strange new 
conceptions had been current twenty-five 
years ago your company could never have 


‘taken shape. 


So much has been said and written 
recently on the subject of inflation that there 
seems to be a widespread tendency to accept 
it as our inevitable fate, with a kind of 
helpless resignation. I do not share this 
view because I believe that it is something 
completely within our power to prevent 
The very thing we now dread is, in fact, 
largely of our own creauon. 


The one hundred and thirty-fourth annual 
general meeting of the Bank of Montreal was 
held on December 3rd in Montreal. 

Mr B. C. Gardner, M.C., the President, 
in the course of his speech, said: The past 
year im Canada has been replete with 
problems. for businessmen and bankers, and, 
indeed, for citizens in all walks of life. For 
the most part business activity has continued 
at a very high level, but the whole economic 
picture has been complicated by the distor- 
tions of an inflationary trend, and in some 
measure by the steps taken to combat the 
trend itself. 

One may safely forecast a brilliant long- 
range future for Canada, but progress is, in 
its nature, punctuated from time to time by 
set-backs. Nevertheless, I venture to suggest 
that, for the next 12 months at least, such 
corrective adjustments as may still take place 
will be no more than waves on the surface 
of a strong tide of demand still pressing 
heavily on this country’s productive resources. 
Moreover, having regard to the environment 
in wiich that demand will operate, it would 
be very dangerous to conclude that the battle 
against inflation has been won. As far as 
the immediate future is concerned, we are 
likely to be devoting an increasing proportion 
of our national output to the production of 
weapons of defence and to the building of 
industrial plant and equipment. 

The fundamentals of progress—work and 
thrift—have lost none of their validity, and 
the lesson of history seems to be that the 
enemy is forever lurking around any nation 
or group of nations whose progress has been 
such as to induce self-satisfaction. The threat 
from without is today very evident. The 
threat from within is a more subtle thing. 
There is a real danger that in our eagerness 
to “cash in” on social gains we may be 
assuming that all of us can have more and 
more by doing less and, less to get it. Fasci- 
nated by past achievements and by future 
potentialities, we can become the victims of 
well-intentioned but wishful thinking. 


INVESTMENTS IN CANADA 


Mr Gordon R. Ball, general manager, in 
the course of his speech, said: We record 
a new high level of year-end assets with con- 
tinued progress in the business and affairs 
of the Bank. Net profits for the year 
amounted to $5,355,374. Dividends of $1.20 
per share, requiring $4,320,000, have been 
paid or allocated, leaving $1,035,374 to be 
added to profit and loss account. Our total 
earning assets show no appreciable change 
from the preceding year-end, but our loans 
ran in higher figures for most of the year, 
with a corresponding reduction in our hold- 
ings of high-grade securities. A somewhat 
higher rate of return was earned, accom- 
panied, however, by progressively higher 
operating costs and increased taxes. 

Direct investment in Canadian industrial 
plant is at present being permitted by the 
United Kingdom authorities on a_ limited 
basis, having regard to the surrounding cir- 
cumstances in each case. It is, however, 
greatly to be regretted that by reason of the 
existence of war-incurred Governmental 
indebtedness and the arrangements made for 
its repayment, United Kingdom holders of 
Canadian securities are not free to switch 
out of one Canadian investment into another. 

Instead, the proceeds of any sales or 
redemptions have to be delivered, for sterling, 
to the United Kingdom exchange control 
authorities. In this respect the British in- 


vestor is at a decided disadvantage in com- 
parison with his position in the United States 
market, where switching privileges in United 
States securities are available to him. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


REASONABLE SELLING PRICES DESPITE RISING COSTS 


UNABATED HOME AND OVERSEA DEMAND 


LORD BRAINTREE’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on December 5th at the 
Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge, London, 
S.\W., Lord Braintree (chairman and joint 
managing director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. F. Lewis, A.C.LS.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said:—Ladies and gentle- 


men, before dealing with the business of 
this the twenty-seventh annual general 
meeting, I wish to refer to the retirement 
last February of a colleague, Mr Robert 
Small, who joined the company 24 years 


120, and who has been a valued member of 

the board for 2} Mr Small occupied 

the position of general manager of the com- 

pany. After this long and valued service I 

um sure you will join me in wishing -him a 
vell-earned rest. The report and accounts 
ere posted on November 12th and, with 
yur agreement, I propose to take them as 
id. (Agreed.) 


Che trading profits of the group for the 
year under review, at £603,323 before pro- 
viding for depreciation, etc., show an 
ncrease of £144,768 over last year. This 
satisfactory result has been achieved despite 
the continued rise in raw material costs. 
During the period, zinc rose from {£127 10s. 
per ton to £190 per ton, brass from 
ls. 6d. to 2s. 4d. per pound, and steel sec- 
tions, which comprise four-fifths of the 
metal in a window, by £6 3s. per ton, 
which is no less than 23 per cent. As F have 
previously told you, our policy has been, 
ind still is, to absorb increases in costs by 
increased _¢fficiency rather than automati- 
illy passing them on to the customer. There 
is, of course, a limit to what we can do in 
this direction and towards the end of the 
financial year, we increased standard 
window prices by 7} per cent., and purpose- 
made prices by 12} per cent., both of which 
figures are well below what was justified by 
the material increases which we had been 
called upon to meet. 


years. 


ANALYSIS OF EACH £1 OF TURNOVER 


For some years <i have given an analysis 
of each pound of turnover and will now 
quote this year’s figures compared with those 
of last year: — 


Last This 
Year Year 
s. d. s. d 
Raw materials, services, etc. ........ 10 8 10 113 
Salaries, wages, pensions, etc. ....... 6 TH 
FasOGh eins cana bias Rae bee ot ll i 2 
Depreciation and profits retained in 
Cat DIS ibaa vcsicxncetacees 9 93 
Profits distributed ................. 6 4} 
202 0 2 0 
This analysis serves mainly to show the 
comparative relationship between the 


various items that go to make up one pound’s 
worth of turnover and, unless volume is taken 
into account, can be somewhat misleading. 


I have already referred to the increased 
costs of raw materials, etc., which are re- 
flected in this analysis, but the fact that 
salaries, wages, etc., show a reduction for 
each pound’s worth of turnover is a reflection 


of the 20 per cent. increase in turnover 
which took place in the period. 

Last year I referred to the introduction of 
an incentive bonus to the staff. This now 
includes all workers who are not otherwise 
paid by results. Average piecework earnings 
have increased during the period, and we are 
satisfied that the policy of interesting the 
entire personnel of the company in our re- 
sults has improved our efficiency and helped 
us maintain reasonable selling prices in the 
face of rising costs. 


INCREASED BURDEN OF TAXATION 


You will notice that taxation claims a large 
share of each pound of production, while de- 
preciation and profits retained in the business 
remain the same and the profits distributed 
show a reduction. 

During the year under review not only 
have we had to meet the very substantial in- 
crease in the distributed profits tax, but also 
the increase in the standard rate of income- 
tax, so that almost the whole of the increase 
in profit has been absorbed by the increased 
burden of taxation. It is this circumstance 
which has prevented us from considering any 
increase in the total distribution of profits by 
way of dividend. After making provision for 
depreciation on the usual basis, your board 
have considered it necessary to make a 
further appropriation of £100,000 out of the 
net taxed profits, to meet the rising cost of 
plant. replacement. 
ever-increasing working capital requirement 
arising not only from the increase in the 
volume of business but also in costs, makes 
it increasingly difficult with the present 
burden of taxation to maintain a reasonable 
rate of profit distribution without adversely 
affecting financial resources. 

NEW CAPITAL 

At the extraordinary general meeting held 
in August last, the nominal capital of the 
company was increased by the creation of 
4 million new Ordinary shares of 5s. each 
At the same time a sum of £625,000, part 
of the amount standing to the credit of the 
share premium account, was capitalised by 
applying it in paying up in full 2,500,000 
Ordinary shares of 5s. each which were dis- 
tributed to Ordinary stockholders on the 
register on August 10, 1951, in the ratio of 
one new share for every Ss. Ordinary stock 
held. This has brought the issued capital 
of the company into a more reasonable 
relationship with the permanent capital 
actually employed in the -business and 
further establishes a more reasonable pro- 
portion between the Preference and the 
Ordinary capital. There still remains 
unissued 2 million Ordinary shares. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The building trade has been employed to 
capacity during the period under review and 
yet there appears no diminution in the 
volume of work that remains to be done. 
The demands of rearmament will, of course, 
entail a curtailment of building. I find it 
difficult to assess even approximately the re- 
sultant decrease in demand for our goods, 
I can only say that, in the home market, we 
are engaged to capacity on all classes of 





This, together with the: 


building. There will cer 
ment of building, but this ca; 
extend to housing. After c| 
of what is now in progress. 
expect am imcrease in the “d of 
building. Unfortunately, memories are 
and, when political part 
targets like 200,000 or 30: th 
that, for four years, 1936 to 1939 inchs 
the country maintained a: rage annual 
production of houses of o: 360,000, Ar 
present rates of production no one engavad 
in the industry is likely : to 5 
shortage cured and the 

no one need be afraid 

out of a job, 











EXPOR! 


Our. export busines: hown an 
increase of 83 per cent. W e sold good 
in 68 countries in the | i, and it is 
gratifying to note that ther been a ver 
substantial imcrease in ou e to har 
currency countries. Th« nding fea- 
ture of this business has 6 yur return a3 
importers to the United States market, where 
we wefe once a pioneer firm in metal wi- 
dow manufacture. I am pleased to tell you 
that we have purchased a substantial holding 
in Crittall Incorporated, Wau 
sin, and we look forward to 
cipation in this market apart {ron 
business in which we are now engaged 


DARLINGTON AND SIMPSON ROLLING 
MILLS, LIMITED 


I referred last year to the nationalisation 
of Darlington and Simpson Rolling Mik, 
Limited, of which we owned half the equity. 
The board of that company ire now manag- 
ing the undertaking under the 
the British Iron and Stee! Corporation. kt 
appears that we shall shortly resume out 
position as half owners. It is no exagger 
tion to say that Darlington and Simpson 
Rolling Mills, Limited, by providing 4 
satisfactory British supply of raw materi, 
has been the major factor in the successful 
development of the metal window industry 
in this country, and jt is of prime impor 
ance that we shall again be able to influence 
the development of this simess in te 
interest of the trade which it was brougit 
into being to serve. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Income from _ggearieg 
00 to £54,046, wh 
eine By by the reduce dividend # 
Crittall-Hope Metal W in iows — 
Africa), Limited. I referred ‘ast year South 
effect of a reduction in buwing in i . 
Africa, coupled with difficul!ics in stce sup- 


; fallen from 
more thal 


i i lies have been f 
plies. Raw material supplics have off" 
major difficulty. Higher ps.<s and ler 
buying have employed ere’ Dror 
working capital so that the divide a 
reduced as a measure of p! idence. RS, 

nas 


pleased to tell you that toe 
great improvement. Stce: 
improving, though at much 1.01! wished 08 
and profitable working is wei “s'0"" 
new price levels. At the sac an a 
scale building has been umes build 
Union, which is now enjoys 4 
boom 


“supplies = 
hanced prices 
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GERMANY 


sird to allt the difficulties in 
nd restriction in raw material 
aupplies, results of Fenestra-Crittall, 
AG. for t urrent year showed a satis- 
factory improvement Over the previous year. 
! m the balance sheet and the 


Having 


rehabilitauion 


1 Wij SCC 

Aaa noe five that, as a comsequence 
of curren form, your -directors have 
wreed 10 fully paid shares in this 
subsidiary |i satisfaction of our loan to 
hem, Of the amount of £292,004 provided 
tw cover the whole of the imveStment in 

633 has been applied in 


flown the investment to £114,371. 
wr direct e of the opinion that it is 
gill necess to retain the amount of 
114.371 vrovision against this invest- 
ment 





NON-FERROUS METALS RESTRICTION 


period a prohibition was im- 
ise of brass, as a resul: of 
me necessary for us to convert 
e of fittings for standard win- 
to steel. Im a matter of 
weeks we installed plant, including painting 
and stoving, and are now producing 160,000 
handles and 260,000 stays a month, which 
require 100 tons of steel, and for which we 
have received no extra steel. We supply 
also the requirements of the majority of users 
in the trade. Incidentally, the fitting itself 
is undergoing constant improvement and we 
) reason why there should ever be a 

o the use of brass fittings, particu- 
larly as this will certainly involve an increase 


in window 1 








NORTHERN IRELAND 


I referr: ist year to the formation of 


Crittall-McKinney Metal Windows, Limited, 
a company formed to manufacture and im- 





port ndows into Northern Ireland. 
[am pleased to tell you that this company 
Snow operating a new factory at Belfast. 
The factory is working satisfactorily and the 
import of our standard products into the 
market continues On a satisfactory basis. 
FUTURE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
You will see from a note on the accounts 
wat contracts are running in respect of 
“pital expenditure not provided in the 
balance sheet, amounting to approximately 
4,107,000 \ugust 31, 1951. These con- 
tracts are mainly for all kinds of manufac- 
ung equipment, of which electric welders 
ue the | t item. I must say that this 
“em is likely to increase in. view of replace- 
“nls as well as the changes of method now 
under consider tion. 
\PPROPRIATIONS 

ane Re ofits of the company for the 
ise “salon, amount to £217,507, as 
..* 4,216,696 for the previous 
ll pater adding thereto the amount 
bet forward from the previous year, and 
pe Prof on realisation of part of the com- 
wh holdi: 2 Of British Iron and Steel 
He a a half per cent. guaranteed stock, 
09.9% we is an available sum of 
“4 Penh ae board have transferred a 
me eh ee plant replacement re- 
edema tag w stands at £225,000. _A not 
ore aoe amount of taxation relief has 
oa oo. to date from initial allowances 
eter machinery, which will have the 
oon of increasing future taxation 


re In order to equalise the burden 
toe n. the board have appropriated to 
me Xalion reserve an amount of £20,000, 
pared with £25,000 last year. 


“pe Providing for preference dividends 


‘nem ordinary dividend, there re- 


mains a balance of £216,117. For reasons 
already given, your directors are recommend- 
ing the payment of a final ordinary dividend 
of 5 per cent. actual, less income tax, on 
the increased ordinary capital, making the 
same total distribution as for the previous 
year and leaving a balance to be carried for- 
ward of £183,305, an increase of £7,196. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEE! 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet, 
the expenditure of the group on fixed assets 
amounted to £128,253 and, after taking into 
account the depreciation provided, the total 
fixed assets at £2,091,864 show an increase 
of £29,846 over the year. 


Trade investments show a decrease of 
£249,524, which is more than accounted for 
by the acquisition by the British Iron and 
Steel Corporation of your company’s interest 
in Darlington and Simpson Rolling Mills, 
Limited, in consideration for which was re- 
ceived approximately £328,000 British Iron 
and Steel three and a half per cent. guaran- 
teed stock, part of which was realised during 
the year. The balance remaining stands in 
the company’s books, under the heading of 
“investments quoted,” at £188,073 which, 
at the date of the balance sheet, had a market 
value of £216,195. Included also under the 
heading of trade investments is your com- 
pany’s imterest in an associate company, 
Crittall-Hope (Rhodesia), Limited, which 
has been formed for the purpose of erecting 
at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, a plant to 
manufacture metal windows locally. Our 
partners in this venture are Henry Hope and 
Sons, Limited, our South African associate, 
Crittall-Hope Metal Windows (South 
Africa), Limited, John Thompson Beacon 
Windows, Limited, and Porters Industrial 
Enterprises, Limited. It is anticipated that 
the factory, which is at present im course 
of erection, will commence production about 
the middle of next year. In the meantime, 
that company’s share of the markets which 
it is intended to ‘serve is in the process of 
being built up by importation of products 
manufactured by most of the shareholding 
companies. 


LIQUID POSITION 


The group liquid position, at £1,959,531, 
shows an improvement of £400,074, of which 
some £270,000 is attributable to the com- 
pensation stock received in respect of the 
Darlington and Simpson interest, and the 
balance is mainly attributable to profits 
retained in the business. 


While the turnover of the group increased 
by more than 20 per cent. compared with 
the previous year, stocks increased by 16 per 
cent. and the amounts outstanding from 
customers by only 134 per cent. Even so, 
this represents quite a substantial drain on 
the actual cash resources of the group, which 
position—with particular reference to the 
burden of taxation and the necessity for 
capital expenditure—is being closely watched. 


Revenue reserves, at £1,186,024, show an 
increase of £186,488, which is accounted for 
by the amount of £100,000 set aside for 
plant replacement, the increase in the future 
taxation reserve of £76,973 and the increase 
in the unappropriated profits of £9,515. 


I have again to thank our staff and work- 
people for their co-operation in fighting 
rising costs of production. We have extended, 
and are still extending, all forms of co- 
operation between management and 
employees which, combined with a constant 
study and revision of methods, tends to off- 
set increasing costs which would otherwise 
react against the preferred use of metal win- 
dows in the building industry. 


I have in mind the transfer next year of 
this meeting to the site of our activities. We 
should like to arrange for as many share- 
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holders as possible to go to the works. I 
am sure they would be interested. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend recommended was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr V. G. Attwood 
and Mr G. Le Mare, were re-elected. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
méeting the resolution to amend the articles 
of association was approved, 





TOWN TAILORS LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 
MR H. M. FRAZER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Town 
Tailors Limited, was held on December 6th 
at the Great Northern Station Hotel, Leeds, 
Mr H. M. Frazer, the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 


Results for the Year.—Our group net profit 
before. taxation is £378,472 compared with 
£370,609 for the previous year. Turnover 
was easily a record, and our profit margins 
were further lowered. This policy has given 
your company a unique position with the 
public, who buy with confidence. 


Stocks.—Provision has been made for the 
fall in values, and you will notice that we 
have placed the sum of £75,000 to reserve, 
for wool depreciation, out of the year’s credit 
balance. 


Shops—During the year three new 
branches were opened at Hamilton, Fulham 
and Ebbw Vale. In September an additional 
branch was opened at Blackburn, and work 
is progressing at Portsmouth and Abertillery. 
We are awaiting licences to develop two im- 
portant sites at Croydon and Sutton. 


Finance.—The increased trade undertaken 
and the rise in the cost of wool created 
financial problems during the year. Record 
business was done up to April, and when this 
suddenly fell away, our ready-to-wear stocks 
commenced to accumulate. However, with 
improving autumn trade, the cash position 
is gradually recovering. 


Dividend—As we have already paid an 
interim dividend of 15 per cent., the total dis- 
tribution for the year at 35 per cent. repre- 
sents a smal] monetary increase on previous 
years; actually the first increase for five 
years. 


Employees.—I should like to express our 
profound thanks to all employees of the com- 
pany for their loyal and efficient work, which 
has so greatly contributed to our success. 


Prospects.—Sales decreased at the com- 
mencement of the new financial year, 
but are now recovering. For the next 
few months sales will be at a lower 
price-level than last year. Beyond that I am 
unable to look further ahead, but the excep- 
tional prosperity which has attended the retail 
trade since the war is undoubtedly waning. 
There is gtowing evidence of the return of 
competition, and this will tend to reduce 
gross profit margins. Since operational ex- 
penses are now at their highest peak, the 
immediate future will see a very keen struggle 
to maintain the standard of profits set up in 
recent years. 


Although I do not expect any records in 
the coming year, because of the exceptionally 
high buying of the public last winter and 
spring, I know that, in good times or bad, 
your company has always received its full 
share of trade. If selling conditions do not 
deteriorate, I see no reason why we should 
not continue to enjoy reasonable success. 


The report was adopted. 
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FISONS LIMITED 


The S8th annual general meeting of Fisons 
| 1 1 >... 
Limited was held on December 3rd at 
Ipswich, Mr F. G. C. Fison, the chairman, 


esiding 


The following is an extract from the state- 
nent by the chairman, which was circulated 

the report and accounts: 

The consolidated trading profits of the 
Group, after providing for the ordinary ex- 
yenses of the business, have risen from 
£1,233,724 to £1,901,631. Included in these 

ures are the trading profits of the British 
-micals & Biologicals Group, which 
amounted to 221,071, compared with 
£93,858 in the previous year. 





THE IMMINGHAM PLANT 


I reported last year that our new sulphuric 
acid plant at _ Immingham was completed in 
May, 1950, and immediately thereafter we 
commenced the manufacture of single super- 
phosphate in considerable quantities, and by 
October, 1950, the compound granulation 
plant commenced operations. In the spring 
of 1951 the first triple superphosphate was 
produced, and the completed plant was 
officially opened on April 27, 1951, by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, when a distinguished gathering was 
present. Our guests were much impressed 
by what they saw, and I think we can well 
be proud of the work which has been put 
into this venture by our team of technicians 
inder the direction of Mr J. Watson Napier. 
Immingham represents a very material con- 
tribution to the postwar fertilizer production 
in this country and to British agriculture. 


Unfortunately, before the plant was in full 
operation the sulphur crisis was upon us, and 
we suffered, and are continuing to suffer, a 
more drastic cut than any other industry, so 
that the Immingham plant can only be 
operated at two-thirds of its full capacity. 
Our Company, in view of the fact that it is 
using sulphur at Immingham, is bearing more 
than its share of the sulphur cut to the fer- 
tilizer industry. 


A GRANULATION PLANT AT BARKING 


In addition to the increased compound 
granulation capacity at Immingham we have, 
during the year, brought into operation the 
granulation plant at Barking, to which I 
referred last year, and are thus enabled to 
produce and deliver a very high percentage 
of our compound fertilizers in granular form. 

We have made many technical improve- 
ments which have effected economies in 
operation, packaging and distribution, as well 
as improving the condition of our products, 
all of which have contributed materially to 
the increasing demands for our fertilizers. 
Research and investigation continue in a 
number of directions towards maintaining 
and augmenting these improvements. 


The production of triple superphosphate 
at Immingham will enable us, as a result of 
techniques which we have developed, to 
produce during the current year granular 
compound fertilizers of high analysis which 
will assist in reducing costs to the farmer. 


SHARE OF TRADE MAINTAINED 


During the past year we have more than 
maintained our share of the trade of the 
country, but owing to the poor harvest con- 
ditions in many areas in 1950 and the excep- 


INCREASED TRADING PROFITS 


MR F. G. C. FISON’S STATEMENT 


tionally wet spring in 1951 the overall con- 
sumption of fertilizers in the U.K. was not 
so large as in the previous year. 

The second half of the fertilizer subsidy 
was removed, as anticipated, on July 1, 1951, 
and no doubt the prospect of higher prices 
resulted in some stock piling by our cus- 
tomers with a consequent inflation of our 
sales during May and June. This stock piling 
will operate to our disadvantage during the 
current year. 


SULPHURIC ACID PRODUCTION 


It has already been reported in the press 
that we have taken a leading part in the for- 
mation of the United Sulphuric Acid Cor- 
poration which will produce sulphuric acid 
at Widnes on a large scale from anhydrite, 
with cement as an important by-product. 
The process is the same as has been operated 
by Imperial Chemical Industries Limited at 
Billingham for many years, and, seeing that 
LC.I. has undertaken to provide the neces- 
sary technical services for the erection of the 
factory, we can anticipate with confidence the 
performance of the new plant. 

The project is a good example of a co- 
operative scheme sponsored, as it has been, 
by eleven important companies to meet the 
shortage of sulphuric acid due to the scarcity 
of sulphur. It is also of great importance 
from a strategic point of view seeing that 
anhydrite is indigenous. The rising cost of 
sulphur and pyrites makes the anhydrite pro- 
cess increasingly attractive and we have over- 
come the disadvantage of the high capital 
cost by raising five-sevenths of the money 
required by a debenture secured on the 
plant and on the contracts of the participants 
to purchase the acid produced at a price to 
cover cost plus financial charges. Our par- 
icipation will secure for us 35,000 tons a vear 
of sulphuric acid. It is hoped that the plant 
will come into production in 1954. 

I have been elected Chairman of the new 
Corporation. 


SULPHUR SUPPLIES 


For over 30 years sulphur as such has been 
freely available at an economic price from the 
sulphur wells in the southern United States. 
Che use of sulphur as compared with pyrites 
has increased very greatly after the begin- 
ning of the war, due to government policy 
and the increasingly attractive economic 
factors involved. In considering the installa- 
tion of the acid plant at Immingham we 
decided in favour of a plant based on sulphur 
as compared with pyrites in view of the much 
lower capital and operating costs in addition 
to the fact that it produced heat which we 
required in our processes. There was at the 
time no indication from either government or 
other sources that the supply of sulphur from 
America would become difficult. The first 
indications that this was to be the case ap- 
peared rather less than two years ago. The 
United States authorities became alarmed at 
the increasing rate of consumption as com- 
pared with production which, if allowed to 
continue, would have led to the very rapid 
exhaustion of the known sources of supply 
without any alternative being then in sight. 
The decision to reduce consumption of 
sulphur was therefore primarily of a govern- 
mental character, and came with the 
suddenness which is frequently associated 
with changes in government policy. 

_Although we have great faith in the possi- 
bilities of anhydrite, the nature of the proce s 
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requires that a local mar — 
the cement by-product, anc trite 
are not therefore likely, apa: 

high capital cost, to prove 

to the problem. In view o 
fact that we are one of the rest in 
consumers of sulphur, we decided to , 
on a programme of expl 
sources of sulphur outside 
Such surveys were being 

American interests. Depx ' 
sulphur as ore are found in many coum 
of the world although the geological nary 
the formations is such that they a 
exploitable as cheaply as the Americ 
deposits. 


PROGRAMME OF EXPLORATION 


In conjunction, therefore, with other | 
ing consumers,-we decided to form 3 Sulphur 
Exploration Syndicate of which details have 
appeared in the press. My Comp 
taken a leading part in the work of this Syn- 
dicate and an extensive programme of «- 
ploration has already started. It is impossible 
at this stage to say whether the results will 
be successful, but it was felt by the com- 
panies concerned, working in close consulti- 
tion with the government, that a detailed 
technical survey of this character required to 
be carried out. 








Although new discoveries have recently 
been announced in the United States, it s 
not likely that these will lead to an earl 
improvement in the supply position, and we 
are informed by the government that we att 
unlikely to receive larger supplies of sulphut 
for the present for our Immingham plant and 
that, on the other hand, the exploration work 
referred to above should be pursued # 
actively as possible. 

We have continued our exploratory drill 
for potash in N.E. Yorkshire with satisiact 
results. The indications are that a considet 
ably wider field can be worked for potas 
than had previously been thought possiot. 
We are now preparing renensive 
report on the potash field f 
knowledge we have gained, for sudmissiof 
to the government, with whom we Wa 
shortly be discussing the policy for winnit, 
the potash. 
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FERTILIZER TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In the fertilizer field ou: company 7 
always been in the forefront of (clr 
development. I would instance the pros® 


“1: the use of papet 
tion of granular fertilizers, the use of Pa 


bags in place of hessian, and the ages 
of tiple superphosphate at our new — 
ham plant, the first to produce this male 
in this country. a 

We have taken a leading part in the su 
lishment of the Fertilizer Society, aed 
research workers have contributed a 
papers to its transactions. We are al vo df 
carrying on research work in 4 ogy 
different directions, notably with oo” 
of substituting nitric acid for — 
in the solubilisation of phosphate ro 

In order to maintain our position «< 
of the leaders in the Technical field, we ™ 
decided to extend ee cd pocoe™ y 
have appointed a distinguished scient"> 
Cc a ere, C.B.E., M.A., formerly 
Director of Research to the Aaa 7 
Director of Research. Mr Horton, ie 
tion to extending the scope of our Wo’ 
the fertilizer side, will be responsible 
co-ordination of the whole of the '* 
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ue of the Group. We, of course, have for 
gon es of years carried on a great deal of 
anu 


scenuine 


British Chemicals & Biologi- 


ames 1 tne . : , 
Pe Group. On this side, we are making 
“portant advances in the fields of blood 
mas ubstitures, and the employment of 
Ee *. 


enzymes in I edical practice, to which I have 


work . conjunction with the com-. 


referred in the paragraph dealing with British 
Chemicals & Biologicals Limited. We are 
also extending our activities in the industrial 
fine chemical field, where we already have 
a steadily expanding business based on the 
Genatosan Company in specialised fine 
chemicals for use in industry. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING AND NET PROFIT 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


MR ROBERT H. BUTLER’S REVIEW 


he sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the ordinary stockholders of this company 
yas held at Birmingham, on December 6, 
10S]. Mr Robert H, Butler, who presided, 
n the course of his remarks, said: 


Dealing with the accounts, you will, I am 
wre, be pleased to see the improvement over 
gst year’s trading and net profit. This im- 
provement enables. the directors to recom- 
mend a higher dividend than last year, and 
aso to propose the substantially higher 
transfer to reserve of £175,000, as compared 
with £100,000 last year. 


THE PAST YEAR 

ised profit has been brought 
a full year’s trading of our South 
‘ompany formerly ‘Thatcher’s 
months’ trading by our new 
Darby’s Brewery, Limited, and 
it for about five months of the addi- 

nny per pint, which we were reluct- 
antly compelled to add to the price of our 
products in order to meet the ever increasing 
costs, with which, like every other business, 
we have had to contend in recent years. Un- 
ike other businesses, however, we are not 
able to recoup ourselves as costs gradually 
and persistently rise, for this entails the addi- 
ton of fracuons of a penny per pint in the 
price to the consumer. Q@n several occasions 
m the past I have referred to these rising 
costs not only in production and distribution, 
but also in the carrying on of our retail 
operations, so that I am pleased to tell you 
tat a considerable portion of our increased 
protit has been derived from the retail side of 
eur business. I am glad to say that the better 
Tesuits rom our managed houses are an indi- 
“ton that our tenants, too, trading under 
Smuar conditions, should have had better 
Profits. A point I would like to stress very 
‘rongly here is that the result shown by such 
— increase as a penny per pint demon- 
+ pata, clearly on what a small margin 
hye we work. As is always our policy 
ave continued to give the public the 





oa Possible value for money and in pursu- 
oot thi policy we have added to the 
_ Ee ir ales since the price increase 
. ld n untained the high quality of our 
Wines and < 


pirits. That the public appreciates 
ed beyond doubt by the fact that 
vor ae has increased during the, past 
festin om mentioned earlier, we are trans- 
we - 0 5 eserve a much larger amount than 
sealaee *, Dut in view of the increased cost of 
“4 eS assets this must be considered 
Which, . prudent provision for this purpose 
would ut for the iniquitous Profits Tax, 
be appreciably larger. 


this is prov 
our output 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
. and now, turning for a few moments. to 
ure prospects, it is extremely unlikely 


that costs will diminish ; in fact, we know 
that we have to face increased wages in the 
retail side of our business, which I under- 
stand will come into operation early in 1952; 
and we also know that\the cost of malt is 
much higher due to adverse weather condi- 
tions. Owing to the extraordinary weather 
this country experienced during the early 
part of 1951, sowing of barley was consider- 
ably delayed. The summer was far from suit- 
able for the crop- and brought about a 
shortage of good quality malting barley. The 
Brewers’ Society and the National Farmers’ 
Union, following recent practice, endeavoured 
to come to an agreement on the question of 
minimum and maximum prices but, unfor- 
tunately, they could not arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory decision. Therefore we have had 
a free market and in consequence of the un- 
favourable conditions I have just mentioned 
barley prices have jumped to a very high 
level. This higher cost naturally will come 
into the 1951-52 accounts and will involve 
us in a considerable additional sum per barrel 
for malt. These are only two items to take 
into consideration, but all business men will 
fully realise that all other commodities are 
constantly increasing in price. 


DRAUGHT BEER AND BOTTLING DEPARTMENTS 


Our brewings have remained fairly con- 
stant, showing only a negligible falling off 
in our draught ales, while the bottling depart- 
ment sales have increased very considerably 
and as far as we can foresee there is every 
likelihood they will continue to do so. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that in 
spite of this increase in bottled goods pro- 
duction our draught beer trade is by far the 
greater proportion of our total output and we 
shall see to it that this side of our business 
is not neglected. Our Bottling Stores, how- 
ever, is working nearly to capacity, and stock- 
holders will not need to be assured that we 
are dealing vigorously with the problem of 
maintaining the continuous and increasing 
flow of production of all our lines, coupled 
with close and personal attention to our cus- 
tomers’ requirements, 


RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Side by side with the maintenance of 
existing trade, planning for the future has 
proceeded actively. After the war it was 
realised that a far-reaching plan had to be 
made for the reconstruction and re-equip- 
ment of plant and buildings in such a way 
as not only to preserve the value and 
efficiency of your assets, but also to ensure 
that production capacity keeps pace with the 
widening demand for your company’s pro- 
ducts. Very complete long term plans for 
reconstruction and development have been 
prepared. Needless to say, these cannot be 
carried out all at once, nor would i be 
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desirable to do so, but the plan provides a 
framework into which it is proposed to fit 
all interim work of reconstruction so that in 
time the complete plan will be put together 
piece by piece. The methods of procedure 
of the Ministries concerned with the issue 
of building licences require an urgent case 
to be made out for each part of the work 
before the necessary licences can be granted, 
and in consequence we cannot proceed with 
our plans as quickly as we would like ; how- 
ever, I am pleased to tell you that we hope 
shortly to be able to commence the first 
part of the plan—the construction of new 
cask-washing facilities and a new malt store 
—at a cost of approximately £218,000. It 
is particularly pleasing to us that we can 
start the buildings and the installation of 
the new cask-washing plant. We have been 
anxious to do this for some time to improve 
working conditions in what has been un- 
avoidably the least attractive of the depart- 
ments of the brewery. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


The purchase in 1950 of Thatcher's 
Brewery and in 1951 Darby’s Brewery, 
coupled with the prospects of reconstruction 
and increases in working costs due to rises 
in wages, salaries, expenses of production and 
distribution, and costs of raw materials, 
necessarily meant that the available cash 
resources of the company for reconstruction 
and for working capital reached an undesir- 
ably low level. As long ago as 1949 consul- 
tations were held and a plan made to ensure 
that the capital structure of the company 
should keep pace with the growth of its assets. 
Unfortunately, owing to the financial policy 
and controls exercised by the authorities, we 
found that wé could not make the required 
provision in advance, as we should have liked 
to do, but that it was necessary to wait until 
our cash resources had reached what, to us, 
seemed an unnecessarily low level before 
we could apply, with any prospect of success, 
for the necessary Treasury consent to raise 
the required new capital. We are advised 
that this is the common experience at the 
present time, and we had no option but to 
conform; at the same time the method is 
not one that is favoured by your board. 
They prefer the old-fashioned methods of 
“ pay-as-you-go” and will welcome the 
restitution of national economic conditions 
which will permit a return to the time- 
honoured methods which have built the 
finances of your company up to their present 
great and invulnerable strength. 

I am happy to have been able to announce 
to you, in the circular and notice which you 
received at the same time as your notice of 
this annual general meeting, that your board 
have now obtained the necessary Treasury 
consent, and can therefore put before you a 
proposal to increase the authorised capital 
of the company by £2 million 5 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares, and to issue 
£1,600,000 of them forthwith. If you give 
your consent to this the proceeds will be 
applied to the replenishment of working 
capital, to the commencement of the recon- 
struction scheme, and to the expenditure of 
some {£300,000 on alterations, essential re- 
equipment and the acquisition of additional 
properties. The net proceeds of the pro- 
posed new issue will provide the larger part 
of these requirements, but will leave a 
balance of approximately £287,000 to be 
provided out of profits retained in the busi- 
ness. 


I am sure that the new issue will offer a 
very atractive investment. All members of 
the company will have the opportunity to 
apply, but in the event of over-su 

eference will be given on allotment to the 
Leaders of ordinary stock. 


The report amd accounts were adopted. 
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THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED | 


HIGHER EARNINGS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
was held on December 5th in Manchester. 
The following is an extract from the speech 
to the stockholders by the chairman, Mr 
Alfred Whittle, F.C.A.: 

Last year I stated that the pulp and paper 
supply outlook was gloomy and might 
adversely affect our results. Despite the high 
and inadequate supply of paper, wall- 
) although lower were better 
than anticipated. In the closing months of 
the year the positien deteriorated and so far 

s year shows no improvement. Our other 
nierests account for the improved results of 
the whole Group. 

The trading profit and investment income 
amount to £4,558,875, and allowing for 
debenture interest, depreciation and othe: 
charges the profit before taxation § is 
£ 4,008,048, an increase of £669,497. Taxa- 
tion takes £2,437,412, leaving - £1,570,636, 
being only 39 per cent. of the profit earned. 

Group assets are over £21,203,000, includ- 
ing current assets of £16,500,000, which ex- 
ceed current liabilities by £10 million. 
Revenue reserves are nearly £6 million. 


nr > 
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paper earnings 
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WALLPAPER 


My forecast last year of pulp shortages 
proved correct. We had to reduce quotas 
to the home market. Paper prices are now 
nearly 10 times as high as in prewar days 
and we have not attempted to pass the whole 
of this on to the public. The outlook for 
paper supplies remains unfavourable, and, 
indeed, licensing of imports of pulp and 
paper has actually been reintroduced. The 
shortage is partially mitigated by the sup- 
plies of straw pulp which we get from our 
subsidiary Straw Pulp Manufacturing Com- 


pany. Continuance of purchase tax at its 
level of 334 per cent. is a serious deterrent 
to sales. 


Export sales during the year have again 
shown a considerable expansion due, in part, 
to the success of our special collections for 
the U.S.A. While every effort is being made 
to maintain and increase our overseas trade 
our ability to compete abroad on price is 
hampered by the high cost of paper and on 
quality by the lamentable incidence of pur- 
chase tax, which by restricting home demand 
raises the cost of production of those high- 
class lines for which some of your Company’s 
_ mills are so justly famed in overseas markets. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


Your Company produces and distributes 
through its subsidiaries some products hardly 
less important than wallpaper in turnover. 
These include paints, pulp, paper, colours, 
brushes, fabrics, powdered mica and mould- 
ing powders. The increase in trading profit 
is entirely due to the contributions of the 
subsidiaries. 


PROFITS 


The substantial increase in the trading 
result brought about by the manufacturing 
subsidiaries is a pleasing justification of the 
Board’s policy during past years of branching 
out into a wider range of activities. Your 
Directors will continue to exercise the same 
care in selecting from the many businesses 
offered to them only those which will play a 
part in consolidating and broadening your 
Company’s interests. It may well be that over 
a number of years yet the manufacture of 
wallpaper, in the past your Company’s main 
concern, will be beset with recurrent crises 
and restrictions because of the world supply 


* 


position of paper; it will, however, be 
apparent to you that your Company has 
adequate alternative manufacturing revenues 
at its command to take care of the situation 
until wallpaper manufacture finally emerges 
from its postwar economic convalescence. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


As part of our wallpaper output is sold by 
distributors at fixed retail prices, I feel that 
I should mention that in line with the 
recommendations of the Lloyd Jacob Com- 
mittee we are considerably enlarging the 
already substantial range of patterns, which 
reaches the public at prices fixed by the dis- 
tributors ; our own influence is being used 
to ensure that this large volume of output 
goes to the consumer with a minimum mark- 
up to cover distributive costs. 

There are sound economic reasons to 
justify our fixing the retail prices of the other 
section of our wallpaper output which 
reaches the public through the decorators 
pattern book. A memorandum on the sub- 
ject has been deposited with the Board of 
Trade. 


COMPETITION 


In the manufacture of wallpaper there is 
intensive competition waged by about 20 
different producers, and it is a measure of 
public unawareness about our industry that 
your Company is, so far as wallpaper manu- 
facture is concerned, erroneously assumed to 
be in a more or less monopolistic position. 
As acknowledged leaders in the manufactur- 
ing section of the wallpaper industry, we have 
unceasingly campaigned by practice and pre- 
cept for the lowest prices that the present 
seriously high cost of paper will permit, for 
the widest range of patterns to suit all purses 
and for the improvement in design and 
colouring urged upon the industry by the 
Board of Trade. 

Your company is proud of its record of 
service to the public and of its outstanding 
reputation in the decorating trade. Some of 
its products, particularly Crown Wallpaper, 
Sanderson Wallpaper, Walpamur and 
Duradio Paints, are household words known 
in every part of the world where wallpaper 
and paint are used. I would* like to assure 
stockholders that although I speak today 
against a background of national economic 
anxiety, I and all my colleagues on the board 
have unshakable confidence in the future of 
your company and in its ability to maintain 
its place in the home market against many 
competitors and in the markets of the world 


against the competition of all other industrial 
countries. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


It has been a difficult year facing the short- 
ages of primary and other materials. The 
excellent results have been achieved despite 
the economic and financial. strain which has 
affected both businesses and individuals. The 
long-awaited change in national financial 
policy and particularly in Government spend- 
ing will, it is hoped, now become effective. 
Phe decline in the country’s economic posi- 
tion has accelerated bringing uncertainty at 
home and loss of confidence abroad. Manu- 
facturers despair when seeing their costs rise 
to a level at which the public cannot afford 
to buy. 
_ Inflation must be tackled and the tradi- 
tional characteristics of money restored. To 


achieve this we must live within our income. “ 


I hope it is not too late. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


‘company’s position, and since the 
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REGIS PROPERTYy 


A POSITION OF HIGH 


195] 


LIQUIDITY 


The thirteenth annual ge; 
Regis Property Company | i: 
on December 6th in Lond. 
Hon. Lord Kennet of the D. 
D.S.O. (the chairman), pr 

The following is an extra m his 
lated statement : = 


You will note the hig! 


Meeting af 
d, Was hel 
Phe Right 
rl. GB E, 


the balance sheet a further substantig 
of cash has been received 
amount of our cash balan 


excess of £500,000. Most i money ig 

at present on deposit with ling societies 
SALE OF HORSEFERRY HOUs; 

This has been brought ; oy the sale 

to the freeholders of Hor Jouse, an 

office building in Westm Although 

this property yielded a substantial return og 


the money invested, the directors de 


‘ . cided 
that in the interests of the shareholders they 
should not refuse the price offered for ¢ 
They were strengthened opinion by 


knowing that on or before June 30th the 
further addition to Plantation House would 
be delivered by the builders and that th 
revenue from that would outweigh 
lost by the sale of Horseferry House. More. 
over, it was clear that we should eventually 
need the surplus cash from the sale for 
acquiring other hereditaments 
our Plantation House schem: 


The new section of Planta 
duly delivered and is fully 
revenue therefrom this yea: 
by unavoidable delays 
while partitions were being 
their requirements, to about 
a full year’s income. 


The profit and loss acco 


what was 


to round of 





t shows an in- 


crease of £17,194 in profits subject to ta 
tion. It has become necessary, however, t0 
raise the provision for taxation on profits for 


the year by £19,899. Thus the net profit of 
the group for the year is slightly lower at 
£73,890. We are recommending for distibu- 
tion the same rates of dividend as last yeaf, 
amounting in the case of the ordinary shares 
to 124 per cent. in all for the year. This 
distribution is fully justified by the companys 


affairs and their progressive state 
SOURCES OF REVENUE 

Our revenue is derived from offices, shops 

and flats, in the proportions of 6) per cent. 


offices, 5 per cent. shops, and 30 per ceil 


flats. It is common knowledge that fat 
properties today do not an economic 
return on the invested capital. Rent resttit 
tion operates so severely that there is 4 = 
stant drain upon the revenues receiv 

from our offices and shops ‘o maintain the 
flat properties. We can only hope that 
sooner or later rent restriction will be mode 


fied not only because it is sound policy o 
every property should p ts a, 
because with the increased cost ol builiag 
(some three times the prewar cost) it & 
apparent that there is an ursen! need FF 
buildings to be amortised much 
scale than has hitherto been necessity, 
taxes now make such a course impossivl 


; t * with @ 

At the same time we faced wilt 
heavily rising cost of majc: snd servic 

It is obvious, therefore, th. 


roperty come 


panies such as ours are 10! aly xe 
other companies are, but they src al 
to subsidise their flat tenants Sy bears 
inflated cost of maintaining their flats @ 
services. oll 
Such one-sided legislavion 4 resi 


perty companies can even 
in the decay of their proper’: 


The report was adopted 
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STEEL PARTS LIMITED 


RECORD ALES AND PROFITS 


REDUCED PROFIT MARGIN 





The twen rd annual general meeting 
¢ Gwe! Parts. Limited, was held on Novem- 








Pe aorh ingham, Mr Alam Shirlaw, 
* ' naging director, presiding. 
“The f ; an extract from the Chair- 
* circ statement and an excerpt 
he hom his speech at the meeting: — 
of Sales fe vear have been an all-time 


How by reason of rising costs, 


al the already red profik margin on our 
Q 5 prc has again varied inversely 
is » the incre les, although the aggregate 
5 beofit is imy Our costs and tax amount 

ho 94 cent. of sales, the balance 

having to S r: (1) plant replacement at 
le bout thre ¢ 1¢ original cost, (2) capital 
an xpendit vered by capital subscrip- 
oh ‘on capital, addition due to 


on increasing pI 4) dividend, (5) reserves 
Obviously this small mar- 


: or emery 

. bin might d ear into thin air but for 
tt ons! We have continued to 
by vn part of our production 
he ‘ s markets. 

lid 

ne PRO \TION AND DIVIDEND 

a8 

fe. The fit, plus miscellaneous 
lly income i to £253,869 (previous 
for cat, {1 Taxation provision and 
of eerve an o £127,167, leaving a net 


um of {83.6% revious year £53,095), and 
he sum for appropriation is 
174,678 (pr year, £112,258). 
ed The co | arrangements we had 
* n ng amount of dividend 
ere brou t by the political situation 
of busting e decisions had to be made, 
nt id to prepare for alterna- 
es, rathe delay the preparation of 
in nts ul the position had resolved 





ad self. The situation is now clarified, and 
Re: bur direc opose to recommend that 
‘a e 25 pe less tax, final dividend is 


bid fort king 35 per cent. for the 
x (pre' uw, 30 per cent.). 


RRENT YEAR 


has opened with an ample 
tight of « The limiting factor in 
Od les is the shortage of raw 
S prevented our working 








= ; t everal months past. Since 
me B nati of steel, the shortage of 
a pry ot terial and increases in price 
‘tat Doth inprecedented in severity. 
all oe mi sed electricity power cut 
wil ees ¢ necessitated more drastic 
con The un ae ; 
sal ome. position regarding scarcity 
the sally | has further deteriorated. 
that pies ¢ seen reports recently that the 
odie 0 8 taaar pac of British steel has 
that _ ut 10 per cent. upon last 
but _ re is misleading in relation 
ding baa which your company uses. 
~~ oe | uonalised steel during the 
al oo arely 55 per cent. of our 
ohet vabny, ent, and an even smaller 
Ve etapa potential. Our. stocks have 
fe eee ied almost to vanishing 
oi PRC end of the financial year. 
il riher troubled with other 
= ; &. as sulphur. Further, there 
re ‘mrs ‘g national agreements for 
il ihine time coupled with decreased 
st fh £6 
B i esting will, severally, account for 

yreerpbe: Pounds of decreased sales 

any off: 2 that in the absence 
ae & I con, /Ustment to our controlled 
result q ‘ rm de Sanguine as to the pros- 

he repor ‘rent year. 

“Sport, adopted. 


HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 
FURNITURE QUALITY MAINTAINED 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Harris Lebus, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 6th in London, Sir Herman Lebus, 
C.B.E., J.P., chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review :— 


The profit for the year to July 13, 1951, 
after allowing for all charges, including depre- 
ciation, but before charging taxation, amounts 
to £701,107, as against £568,160 for the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of £132,947. Net 
profit, after providing for income tax and 
profits tax computed on the profit for the 
year amounts to £245,761, an increase of 
£51,111 over the comparable figure in last 
year’s accounts. 

The settlement of the first year’s assess- 
ments on the company has resulted in a pro- 
vision of £22,500 for income tax being no 
longer required. This sum has been credited 
to the profit and loss account, making the 
profit available for appropriation £268,261. 
The 4 per cent. preference dividend, less 
tax, of £21,500 and the proposed ordinary 
dividend of 8 per cent., which, less tax, 
amounts to £84,000, together absorb £105,500 
and leave a balance of profit undistributed 
of £162,761. 


RAW MATERIALS 


During the past year there has been a 
steady increase in the volume of timber 
arriving from the Colonies, and we have been 
able, in spite of shipping difficulties; to obtain 
the quantities we have required. We antici- 
pated that prices would continue to rise dur- 
ing the year, and on that account, and in 
order, to satisfy rising production require- 
ments, we made large forward purchases of 
the types of timber used by the company. I 
regard the general forward supply position of 
your company for timber as satisfactory. 

We have also had to face increases in 
price of controlled and uncontrolled plywood, 
of veneers and of most other materials used 
in our production.. Moreover, supplies, par- 
ticularly of certain materials such as metal 
fittings, glass and solvents, have been 
difficult, but there has been some improve- 
ment, except in the case of metal, during the 
past few months. 

The company is employed almost entirely 
in producing utility furniture, and therefore 
has to work within the limits of the regula- 
tions as to construction and price which are 
imposed upon the industry by the Board of 
Trade. There is much to be said for, and 
certainly much to be said against, certain 
aspects of the present regulations, but, how- 
ever that may be, the quality of our furniture 
stands as high as it has ever done, and we 
are more than maintaining the leading place 
as suppliers of low-priced furniture of high 
standard of quality. 


TRANSPORT 


The policy hitherto adopted of employing 
outside haulage contractors to carry the 
company’s products to its customers has, in 
the interests of efficiency and economy, had 
to be changed. Your company is already 
operating a considerable number of vehicles 
on the road and your directors .are more 
than satisfied with the increased efficiency 
of service to customers, diminution of damage 
in transit and economy in transport costs. 


THE FUTURE 


In spite of the fact that up to this date 
your company’s order book is satisfactory 
and that during the year indet review it 
increased the size of its share of the utility 
market, I do not feel able, in view of the 
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very unsettled circumstances of today, to 
express any views as to the trends of profit 
to be expected in the company’s current 
financial year. 

The report was adopted. 





AERIALITE LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Insulated Cables, 
Wires, ete.) 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Aerialite, Ltd., was held on November 
29th at Castle Works, Stalybridge, Cheshire, 
Mr L. S. Hargreaves (chairman and 
Managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

I am pleased to report another very satis- 
factory account for the financial year ended 
May 31, 1951. ‘The results for 1951 are 
very illuminating, and I am sure our share- 
holders will be pleased to see the progress 
of this company. Turnover for the year 
was up on 1950 by 49 per cent., in spite of 
the large increase which took place the year 
before. During the year it has been neces- 
sary for us % consistently imcrease our out- 
put to maintain our profit margins to enable 
us to absorb the continuous rise in costs, 
but we have been able to maintain a good 
position which shows us an increased trading 
profit during the year of £126,835 for 
Aerialite, as against last year of £115,110, 
and a group trading profit of £182,018, as 
against last year of £144,569. 

During this year our subsidiary companies 
have made progress, and this is reflected in 
the increased balances available for the 
group. 

Since the end of the year closed in May, 
we have had a considerable increase in 
turnover and a corresponding imcrease in 
the net profit, and the present trading with 
the companies as a whole is exceptionally 
satisfactory. 

I wish to mention the rearmament pro- 
gramme and to state that we have a reason- 
able share of contracts from Government 
departments which is taxing our capacity 
and also to state that we are still doing well 
with our “ Ashton ” Cable. 

Export orders are still being maintained, 
but we are finding the competition increasing 
in this field. We are continually endeavour- 
ing to keep the export business going and we 
shall continue to do so. 

On July 31, 1951, your directors recom- 
mended and paid a second interim dividend 
of 55 per cent., which in fact was the final 
dividend, and therefore, the total payment 
for this year was 88} per cent. against $34 
per cent. for the previous year. 

The report was adopted. 





THE AGE OF 
INFLATION 


The three articles by a correspondent and 
the fourth article expressing the editorial 
views of The Economist have been reprinted 
as a pamphlet. 

Price 8d. (including postage) ; 1 dozen, 
7/-3 6 dozen, £1.19.0; 12 dozen, £3.6.0. 


THE PUBLISHER, 
THE ECONOMIST, 22 RYDER STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
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The pulse of Canada 


You can feel the pulse of Canada through our 
Monthly Commercial Letter, which will be sent to 


you regularly upon request. 


With nearly 600 branches strategically locate 
throughout Canada, we can provide authoritative 
economic information on the products, markets 

and opportunities of interest to British business men. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 








Over 550 Branches across Canada 














THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER or 


I ht TR ER ‘IN GOVE RNM ENT. Salary scales per annum: Senior 
Lecturer £1,150 + £1 Lecturer £500 to £1,100 Membership of 
F.S.S.U anil Children’s “Allow ance Scheme. Initial salary according 


qualifications and experience.—Applications should be sent not 
later han January 31, 1952, to the Registrars, the University, 
nchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms of 


ication may. be ot bt ained, 


2 ya - CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SEC RETARIES ve fill 
8 retacins and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
with th r retary of the Institute, 16, pee Street, Mansion 
House, E.C : 


[HE TOWNS KN Iw T 10 LITTLE ABOUT THE COUNTRY.,”’ 
i 5 are <¢ df 


Prizes of £100, £50 an 25 » Offered for an essay on how 
this may be r medied. —~Details from The Association of Ag ture, 
238, Abbey House, 2, Victoria Street, 5.W.L 


ghee od terres position where abilities not w 1 soug »y 
intelligent young lady B.A... London. Flu F some 
German, typing. Capable driver Pleasing pet i Box 817. 


Wwe KETS fall to the good-lengt h_ bo wier who occasionally lets 


loose a * wrong ‘'un’’—and in adv ising it is careful planning 
plus ideas that are different that bre: ks up sales re sists ance.—Consult 
samson Clark & Co., Lad., 57-61 Mortimer Street, poring W.1. 


MUSeum 5080. 


group as Chief Accountant to their Colom! ranch Age 25 
to 35. Salary equivalent to £1,000-£1,500 per nnum, according to 
xperience, Pension Fund. Five months’ hom ave in each four 
years. Knowledge Spanish an advantage,—Box 814, 


Q' JALIFIED ACCOUNTANT wanted by world-wid chemical 
a 


ywbhoy suit. Daddy's 


] EAR SANTA CLAUS, I want a train and = 
of J.V.R. 3 Star 


4 
been a good boy too and he wants a bott 

Brandy. 37s. 6d. per bottle, 19s. 3d. per half- 
| Wage a wes en! Market Research Department of leading London 
4 Advertising Agency requires executive with a sound knowledge 
of Consumer Research and the ability to mtrol surveys at all 
stages. Agency experience desirable though not essential —Reply 

Box 820. : 
} OSTEL OF ST LUKE, 14, Fitzroy Square, W.1.—A Nur sing Home 
for Anglican Clergy and familie , of patients treated 
free. Not under Ministry of: Health. yn voluntary eon- 
tributions. Expenses heavy. Please help by subscription, donation 
legacy to ee pacrschenasstil : ae 





rou can still hire a magnificent limousine with hauffeur for 
ls. 6d. per mile from Gordon Inglis Lid. Tele; me Mr. © Cobber, 
FR Emantle 1844 (after 8 p.m. and Sundays, KNig bridge’ 1419). 
AY ACANC Y exists in London at the Head Office of a large ind us- 
441. trial @rganisation for a Senior Assistant in-the Secretarial De pt 
Applicants must have had at least 5 years’ general sec retaria! 
experience and in particular m ust possess a sound knowledge of the 
legal aspect of secretarial w: ork. Age 28-34 This position offers an 
attractive salary and very ews prospects.—Please reply giving full 
ee ulars of qualifications, xperience, age and salary required to 
yx No. K4876, A.K. Advg., 1 2a, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 





Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Ct EMENTS Press, Lr. Px , 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 wrtuga Sc, 
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The West Indie; 


We can assist you to investigate tra.’ 

bilities in this expanding field whe,- 

been established since 1899. Corre 
the world over. 















































POssi- 
we have 
‘pondents 


London Offices—6 Lothbury, E.C.2, B. ath, Mgr, 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. RR, B, ray, Mgt 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ce Sota 


Head Office: Montreal Central and 
Offices in New York and Paris 


1869 with I smit 


Over 750 branches 





‘ 
La IG 
’ 


Incorporated m Canada im 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & C0, 


Established 1858 











BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, £02 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





CHIEF ¢ 
OXFORD STREET STER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE ieee 











GOOD FOOD 


We specialise in catering for 
Yr 





industrial canteens, offices, luncheon 
clubs. Our organisation is not too large 
or unwieldy and we Can give { al 


supervision to all our contracts. Write 
for testimonials from our clients; 
addresses given on application to:- 
Harold Jayes & Son, Litd., 
29, West Heath Court, 
LONDON, N.W.11. 
SPEedwell 2498 & 6' 


? Better send WINE TOKENS 





No need to worry whether you: ce will be 10 @ 
BUSINESS business friend’s ‘palate. Wine ens give doubt 
CH RISTMAS pleasure—choosing and drinking yur prosper iy) 
PRESENTS the wine that will be exactly to ¢ 
Wine tokens are sold and ex: y most wil 
merchants and are available f/ pwards. 


? ERS PLACE 2.ch 





SPONSORED BY THE FRIENDS OF WIN! 
Postal 


les 
Tuition for B.Sc. | Vv 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable 
research and welfare work in comumerce and industry, and for 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is ope! 1 
residence. You may prepare for the three examinations at bh 
guidance of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894)-; fees are reasonable.and « 
if desired. 


Prospectus from the Director of WOLSEY HAI. _. OXFO fu 


Studies, Department P17 








w SPAPER, L1D, 


g, J951. 
5. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, Decem , 4951 






